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THE  FKENCH  EEVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Introductory  Remarks— Condition  of  France  previous  to  the 
revolution— State  of  agriculture  and  commerce— Abuses  In  the 
law— Corrupt  state  of  the  monarchy,  nobility,  and  church — 
Prevalence  of  infidelity — Laxity  of  public  morals — influence 
of  the  American  revolutionary  war. 

On  the  26tli  of  December,  1753,  there  occurred 
in  a  letter,  written  by  a  British  nobleman  in 
France,  the  following  remarkable  passage :  "  All 
the  symptoms  I  have  eyer  met  with  in  history, 
previous  to  great  changes  and  revolutions  in 
government,  now  exibt  and  daily  increase  in  this 
country."  Lord  Chesterfield  was  the  author  of 
this  acute  observation;  and  to  him,  therefore, 
must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  having  foreseen, 
more  than  thirty  years  before  its  occurrence, 
the  outbreak  of  that  wonderful  and  portentous 
event — the  French  Eevolution.  To  France  as 
a  nation,  towards  the  middle  and  close  of  the 
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eighteenth  century,  might  have  been  appUed 
the  words  of  the  inspired  prophet:  "  The  whole 
head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint.  From 
the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is 
no  soundness  in  it ;  but  wounds,  and  bruises, 
and  putrefying  sores,"  Isa.  i.  6.  The  symp- 
toms of  deep  and  inveterate  corruption  had 
developed  themselves  in  all  ranks  of  society, 
from  the  throne  to  the  cottage.  A  British 
traveller,  who  visited  France  towards  the  year 
1789,  has  left  a  graphic  description  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  and  agricultural  popula- 
tion at  that  period.  Droves  of  wild  boars  and 
herds  of  deer  were  permitted  to  wander  over 
the  farmers'  grounds  at  will,  destroying  the 
produce  of  his  labours  ;  for  the  husbandman  to 
kill  any  of  these  animals  without  the  permis- 
sion of  his  seigneur y  or  feudal  superior,  was  an 
oflfence  punishable  with  confinement  to  the 
galleys.  In  four  parishes  alone,  the  destruction 
of  property  in  one  year,  under  this  erroneous 
system,  was  estimated  at  7,700Z.  Various 
other  oppressive  regulations  existed.  One  law 
prevented  the  use  of  certain  species  of  manure, 
lest  the  flavour  of  the  game  should  be  injured  ; 
a  second  prevented  the  operations  of  weeding 
and  hoeing,  lest  the  partridges  should  be  dis- 
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turbed ;  while  a  third,  for  the  same  selfish  rea- 
son, prohibited  the  mowing  of  hay  before  a 
certain  period  of  the  year.  Large  tracts  of  land 
were  often  left  uncultivated  in  consequence  of 
these  impolitic  and  unjust  regulations.  The 
expense  of  making  public  roads,  instead  of  being 
defrayed  by  the  community,  was  thrown  upon 
the  private  individuals  of  particular  districts. 
More  than  three  hundred  farmers  were  upon 
one  occasion  reduced  to  beggary,  by  filling  up, 
in  this  manner,  a  valley  in  Lorraine.  "Weighed 
down  by  such  heavy  burdens,  agriculture 
languished,  and  alarming  scarcity  of  food  at 
times  prevailed.  The  article  of  salt  was  heavily 
taxed  in  particular  provinces  of  France.  The 
gabellej  as  this  obnoxious  impost  was  styled, 
was  the  fruitful  source  of  popular  dissension. 
It  operated  also  as  a  powerful  agent  in  the 
demoralization  of  the  lower  orders,  by  encou- 
raging amongst  them  habits  of  smuggling. 
Nearly  three  thousand  four  hundred  persons, 
comprising  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
annually  committed  to  prison  for  contraband 
dealings  in  this  article,  so  necessary  to  the 
support  of  human  life.  In  various  provinces  of 
France  different  modes  of  taxation  prevailed. 
The  duties  upon  merchandize,  and  the  standard 
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of  weights  and  measures,  varied  in  particular 
counties  ;  while,  between  certain  districts  of  the 
country,  the  interchange  of  commodities  was 
entirely  prohibited.  The  state  of  the  law  in 
France  previously  to  the  revolution  was  also 
very  defective,  and  in  the  administration  of 
justice  the  grossest  abuses  openly  prevailed.  In 
the  courts  of  criminal  jurisprudence  the  use  of 
the  torture  was  permitted.  During  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  the  humanity  of  Europe  had  been 
outraged  by  the  refinements  of  cruelty  practised 
upon  the  half  lunatic  Damien,  who  had  attempted 
the  assassination  of  that  monarch.  His  flesh 
was  burned  with  instruments  of  hot  iron ; 
molten  lead  was  poured  into  his  wounds,  and 
his  body  torn  asunder  by  four  wild  horses. 
The  power  of  issuing  lettres  de  cachet,  also, 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  By  means 
of  these  formidable  instruments  of  tyranny,  any 
party  could  be  arrested  and  confined  in  prison, 
even  for  life,  without  evidence  or  trial.  Fifteen 
thousand  such  letters  of  arrest  are  said  by 
Blackstone  to  have  been  issued  in  the  reign  of 
the  licentious  Louis  xv.  They  were  freely 
granted  at  the  request  of  the  most  worthless 
and  abandoned  favourites  of  the  court,  and 
wejre   even  made  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
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crown,  by  being  sold  to  parties  who  wished  to 
gratify  their  revenge.  On  the  judicial  bench, 
venality  was  rife  and  public,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges  was  destroyed  by  their 
holding  their  situations  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown,  or  local  sources  of  authority.  Servility 
and  corruption  characterised,  therefore,  but  too 
frequently,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
cause  of  poverty  had  little  chance  of  coping 
with  that  of  wealth  and  authority.  Decrees  and 
judgments  are  stated  to  have  been  at  times 
openly  sold.  It  was  one  of  the  sins  of  ancient 
Israel  that  its  judges  "asked  for  a  reward," 
Micah  vii.  3  ;  nor  perhaps  can  a  surer  fore- 
runner of  national  declension  be  discovered, 
than  the  troubling  of  the  fountain  of  justice  by 
such  pollutions.  Happy  is  that  land,  (and  may 
we  not  claim  such  happiness  for  our  own?) 
whose  rulers  act  upon  the  inspired  maxim, 
"Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judg- 
ment: thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the 
poor,  nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty :  but 
in  righteousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neigh- 
bour," Lev.  xix.  15. 

While  such  were  the  grievances  of  the  lower 
and  middling  classes  in  France  previously  to 
the  revolution,  the  state  of  the  monarchy  of 
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that  country  was  such  as  gradually  to  alienate 
from  it  the  affections  of  the  people.  The 
national  finances  had  been  impoverished  and 
,  embarrassed  by  the  unjust  and  expensive  wars 
waged  by  Louis  xrv.  The  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Louis  XV.,  was  stained  by  the  grossly 
licentious  manners  of  his  court,  which  conta- 
minated in  turn  the  morals  of  the  community. 
Secluded  in  the  recesses  of  his  palace  at  Ver- 
sailles, this  weak-minded  monarch  entirely 
surrendered  himself  to  the  influence  of  two 
profligate  women,  Pompadour  and  Dubarry, 
and,  sunk  in  the  blandishments  of  sinful 
pleasure,  enjoyed  a  false  peace,  heedless  of 
the  elements  of  destruction  which  were  fast 
gathering  round  his  country.  Instead  of  using 
the  power  with  which  Providence  had  entrust- 
ed him,  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
piety  and  virtue,  he  employed  it  in  lowering 
the  standard  of  the  morals  of  the  age,  and  ex- 
hibited in  his  person  an  example  o^  unfeeling 
selfishness  and  unblushing  debauchery.  So 
notorious  was  his  profligacy,  that  upon  one 
occasion,  when  some  children  had  been  kid- 
napped from  Paris,  a  rumour  was  circulated, 
and  greedily  believed  by  the  populace,  that 
they  had  been  carried  away  to  furnish  mate- 
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rials  for  a  bath  of  human  blood  to  the  monarch, 
in  order  to  invigorate  his  frame  wasted  by- 
excesses.  The  last  days  of  this  degraded  being 
were  haunted  by  the  fears  of  death.  He  would 
not  allow  the  name  of  that  king  of  terrors  to  be 
mentioned  in  his  presence.  He  avoided  the 
sight  of  churchyards,  funeral  monuments,  and 
whatever  could  recall  to  mind  the  thought  of 
the  termination  of  life.  During  his  reign,  and 
that  of  his  more  immediate  predecessors,  the 
enormous  sum  of  twenty  millions  sterling 
was  expended  in  supplying  the  court  with 
the  materials  of  extravagance  and  criminal 
pleasure.  Of  Louis  xv.  it  may  truly  be  said, 
in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "  He  did  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord."  The  alienation  of  his 
subjects'  affections,  which  followed  his  selfish 
career,  reads  to  all  monarchs  the  important 
lesson,  that  the  indulgence  of  sin  is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  their  prosperity,  and  confirms  the 
emphatic  declaration  of  the  inspired  penman — 
himself  a  monarch — "  It  is  an  abomination  fot 
kings  to  commit  wickedness:  for  the  throne  is 
established  by  righteousness,"  Prov.  xvi.  12. 

While  such  was  the  degenerate  state  of  the 
French  monarchy  previously  to  the  revolution, 
the  condition  of  the  nobility  weakened,  instead 
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of  strengthening  the  bulwarks  of  the  throne. 
Many  of  the  worst  privileges  of  the  feudal 
system  still  existed  in  this  body.  Its  members, 
in  common  with  the  clergy,  were  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  the  principal  taxes.  They 
engrossed  almost  all  offices  under  government ; 
and  even  in  the  army,  no  one  was  allowed  to  hold 
a  commission,  unless  he  could  produce  a  certifi- 
cate of  noble  birth.  About  eighty  thousand 
families  in  France  were  entitled  to  these  unjust 
privileges.  As  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  numbers  of  the  aristocratic  order,  it  was 
far  from  being  a  united  body.  There  was  first 
the  distinction  of  old  and  new  noblesse.  The 
latter  were  composed  of  men  who  had,  in  many 
cases,  obtained  their  rank  by  purchase,  or  by 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  in  mean  and  sordid 
pursuits.  The  old  noblesse  were  made  up  of 
those  families  whose  ancestors  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  early  period  of  French  his- 
tory ;  but  out  of  one  thousand  families  forming 
this  division,  not  more  than  three  hundred  had 
the  means  of  properly  supporting  their  station. 
As  it  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  their  order 
that  they  should  engage  in  commercial  pursuits, 
a  large  portion  of  the  old  nobility  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  depend  for  support  on  the  offices 
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under  government ;  while  it  too  frequently  hap- 
pened, that,  driven  by  indigence,  members  of 
this  body  had  recoui'se  to  loose  and  dishonest 
practices,  which  attached  a  stigma  to  the  whole 
of  their  order.  There  was  a  second  distinction  of 
the  French  aristocracy,  into  town  and  country 
noblesse.  The  former  spent  almost  the  whole 
of  their  time  at  court,  immersed  in  political 
intrigues  or  frivolous  pursuits.  The  country 
noblesse,  on  the  other  hand,  resided  generally 
on  their  own  property,  and  were  despised  by 
the  court  noblesse  on  account  of  their  rusticity. 
The  French  nobles  were,  therefore,  split  into 
factions.  Their  morals  also  deeply  partook  of 
the  general  taint ;  whilst,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, there  Avas  a  want  of  that  kindly  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  their  dependants,  which 
Providence  has  graciously  designed  as  a  means 
of  softening  the  necessary  inequalities  of  the 
social  system.  In  all  coimtries  an  aristocracy — 
of  wealth,  or  talent,  or  title — has  existed  ;  and 
the  duties  of  those  who  have  been  called  to  fill 
such  a  position,  are  clear  and  unequivocal.  They 
are  intended  to  act  as  stewards  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  happiness  of 
tliose  orders  of  the  conmiunity  to  whom  God  has 
given  less  of  opulence,  leisure,  or  ability.    They 
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can  lend  their  powerful  aid  to  schemes  of  piety, 
benevolence,  and  public  usefulness  ;  and  thus 
become  not  only  the  ornament,  but  the  solid 
support  of  a  throne.  Where,  however,  privi- 
leges are  misapplied,  where  wealth  and  power 
are  employed,  not  for  the  promotion  of  the 
^lory  of  the  Supreme  Giver,  but  wasted  in 
frivolous  and  irrehgious  pursuits — where,  in  a 
word,  "  the  nobles  put  not  their  necks  willingly 
to  the  work  of  the  Lord,"  history,  inspired 
and  uninspired,  alike  concur  to  threaten  a  day 
of  retribution. 

While  such  was  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  monarchy,  nobility,  and  lower  orders  of 
France,  there  was  a  total  absence  of  that  re- 
ligious spirit  which  might  have  infused  fresh 
vigour  and  revived  the  decaying  energies  of  the 
country.  The  Roman  CathoUc  religion  was 
that  established  by  law,  and  its  absurd  and 
extravagant  doctrines  were  but  ill  calculated 
to  meet  the  inquiring  spirit  of  the  age.  "  She 
could,"  says  an  able  writer  on  the  French 
revolution,  when  speaking  of  popery  in  France, 
"  explain  nothing,  soften  Dothing,  renounce 
nothing  consistently  with  her  assertion  of  in- 
fallibility. The  whole  trash  which  had  accu- 
mulated for  ages  of  darkness  and  ignorance, 
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whether  consisting  of  extravagant  pretensions, 
incredible  assertions,  absurd  doctrines  which 
confounded  the  understanding,  or  puerile  cere- 
monies which  revolted  the  taste,  were  aUke 
incapable  of  being  explained  away  or  aban- 
doned." The  church  was  filled  also  with  men 
of  immoral  lives,  who  cherished  the  doctrines 
of  infidehty;  while,  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.,  a  most  impolitic  principle  had  been 
adopted,  of  excluding  all  clergy,  not  of  noble 
birth,  from  those  benefices  which  were  of  a 
higher  order.  Although  the  lower  class  of  the 
French  clergy  were  frequently  men  of  moral 
lives,  yet,  as  a  body,  they  were  unhappily 
destitute  of  vital  religion.  The  great  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
was  wanting  in  their  system;  while  its  place 
was  supplied  by  a  weary  and  unprofitable 
round  of  vain  penances  and  superstitious  prac- 
tices, which  oppressed  the  unhappy  devotee 
w;ho  performed  them,  without  communicating 
relief  to  the  troubled  conscience. 

In  the  district  of  La  Vendee  the  lower  orders 
of  the  clergy  were  in  general  free  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  infidelity  and  gross  immorality; 
but  even  in  that  quarter  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  curate  of  the  parish  to  bring  his 
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gun  to  the  church  on  the  Sunday,  and,  after 
mass  had  been  performed,  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  some  hunting  party  of  his  parish- 
ioners. The  stain  of  blood  was  also  upon  the 
church  of  France.  During  the  reigns  of  Louis 
xrv.  and  xv. — to  say  nothing  of  the  earlier 
periods  of  French  history — the  Protestants  had 
been  persecuted  with  great  cruelty.  Some  had 
been  banished,  some  confined  to  the  galleys, 
and  others  executed.  The  church  of  France 
had  left  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  extreme 
ignorance ;  so  much  so,  that  upon  one  occasion 
the  populace  in  Brittany  rose  in  revolt  upon 
the  first  introduction  of  pendulum  clocks! 
Public  respect  had,  in  short,  for  a  considerable 
period  previous  to  the  revolution,  been  with- 
drawn from  the  French  church.  Fierce  and 
violent  dissensions  had  arisen  within  its  bosom, 
occasioned  by  the  quarrels  of  the  Jesuit  and 
Jansenist  party,  while  its  mummeries  were 
objects  of  contempt  to  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  the  nation.  Even  madame  Pompa- 
dour, the  mistress  of  Louis  xv.,  when  writing 
to  the  French  ambassador  at  Kome,  to  procure 
some  popish  relics,  sneeringly  gave  instruc- 
tions that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  send  the 
body  of  a  saint  with  tivo  left  legs,  as  had  been 
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the  case  with  the  one  transmitted  on  a  previous 
occasion.  Drunk  with  the  blood  of  God's 
saints — a  branch  without  spiritual  life — the 
blind  leader  of  the  blind — the  church  of  Rome 
deservedly  bears  the  heavy  stigma  of  having  been 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  French  revolution. 
While  such  a  thick  darkness  covered  the 
land,  the  spirit  of  infidelity  grew  and  waxed 
strong.  Accustomed  to  judge  of  Christianity 
only  by  the  deformed  and  distorted  likeness  of 
it  which  Romanism  presented,  people  con- 
founded the  two  systems.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  among  the  leading  literary  men  of 
France  to  extirpate  Christianity  entirely  from 
the  earth.  ''Crush  the  wretch!"  was  the 
watchword  of  this  miserable  band ;  the  epithet 
"wretch,"  being  applied  to  that  meek  and 
gentle  Saviour  who  died  upon  the  cross  for 
<;heir  redemption.  With  a  perseverance  worthy 
of  a  better  cause  did  this  unhallowed  alliance 
labour.  Their  pernicious  and  soul- destroying 
doctrines  were  disseminated  in  every  form. 
Whether  the  work  selected  for  conveying  the 
poison  was  an  encyclopsedia,  a  treatise  on  sci- 
ence, a  poem,  or  a  novel,  the  virus  of  infidelity 
was  dift\ised  through  it  with  the  most  refined 
subtlety.      "We    light   the   world,"   was   the 
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inscription  placed  on  tlie  statues  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  ;  inscriptions  awfully  verified  by 
the  destructive  conflagration  which  their  writ- 
ings enkindled.  These  men  sowed  the  wind, 
and  the  generation  which  succeeded  them 
reaped  the  whirlwind;  for  to  the  absence  of  all 
moral  and  religious  restraints  which  their 
works  produced,  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
ascribed  the  outrages  which  stained  the  French 
revolution. 

With  infidehty  was  connected  its  necessary 
concomitant,  dissoluteness  of  manners.  The 
French  literature  of  the  period  was  extremely 
licentious.  The  leading  writers  of  France,  just  ■ 
before  the  revolution,  appear  to  have  been 
almost  studiously  anxious  to  scatter  indelicacies 
through  their  pages.  The  morals  of  the  age 
were  sunk  to  that  low  standard  which  more 
surely  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  frame- 
work of  society,  than  even  open  outrage.  "  To 
call  duty,"  says  a  writer,  himself  a  Frenchman, 
"a  weakness — ^honour,  a  prejudice — delicacy, 
affectation — such  were  the  manners  of  the 
times  ;  seduction  had  its  code,  and  immorality 
was  reduced  to  principles."  Yet  while  this  was 
the  low  state  of  public  morals  in  France,  there 
was  no  time,  perhaps,  when  more  high- sound- 
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ing  declamations  in  favour  of  virtue  were  to  be 
found.  The  dignity  of  human  nature  was  a 
phrase  on  every  lip,  and  dreams  of  its  perfect- 
ibility abounded.  Some  of  the  survivors 
of  the  French  revolution,  indeed,  confessed 
that  nothing  astonished  them  more,  in  the 
retrospect  of  that  appalling  period,  than  the 
recollection  of  the  enthusiastic  panegyrics  on 
private  and  public  virtue  with  which  it  had 
been  ushered  in.  Like  the  unhappy  and  de- 
luded Socialists  of  our  own  times,  with  their 
dreams  of  a  new  moral  world,  these  men  did  not 
know  that,  abounding  as  infidehty  ever  does  in 
high-sounding  professions,  it  proves,  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  a  baseless  and  unsubstantial  sup- 
port. Had  the  principles  of  the  word  of  Grod 
been  the  guide  of  the  leading  men  of  France  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  no  painful  disappoint- 
ment would  have  attended  their  endeavours  to 
effect  national  improvement.  To  a  people,  as 
well  as  to  an  individual,  the  precepts  of  the 
Divine  word  are  "  a  lamp  unto  the  feet,  and  a 
light  unto  the  path,"  Psa.  cxix,  105. 

To  the  causes  of  the  French  revolution  above 
enumerated,  might  be  added,  among  those  of  a 
more  proximate  character,  the  liberal  senti- 
ments introduced  by  that  portion  of  the  French 
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army  Avhich  had  served  in  the  American  revo- 
lutionary war.  Louis  xvi.  was  often  heard  to 
lament  the  facility  with  which  he  had  yielded 
to  the  importunities  of  those  ministers  who  had 
hurried  him  into  this  contest.  Whatever  was 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  original  disputes 
between  England  and  its  colonies,  the  inter- 
ference of  France  was  uncalled  for,  and  was 
prompted  by  an  ungenerous  desire  to  humble 
her  rival  in  a  moment  of  weakness.  Such  was 
the  admission  of  the  French  monarch  himself; 
and  a  signal  retribution,  it  will  be  found,  fol- 
lowed this  national  deviation  from  the  paths  of 
rectitude.  The  army  which  returned  to  France 
under  general  Lafayette,  was  enamoured  with 
the  vision  of  republican  Hberty  which  it  had 
witnessed  in  America,  and  was  not  slow  to  con- 
trast it  with  the  despotic  constitution  of  its 
own  country.  A  sound  experience  would  have 
suggested  the  great  differences  which  existed 
between  the  circumstances  of  the  two  nations, 
and  that  a  form  of  government  well  adapted  for 
a  new  country,  might  be  wholly  unsuitable  for 
an  old  one.  There  was  an  absence  in  France, 
however,  of  correct  public  opinion  on  questions 
of  government.  All  discussion  upon  the  defects 
of  the  French  monarchy  had  been  rigorously 
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prohibited  by  law,  while  the  utmost  latitude 
had  been  allowed  to  speculations  on  abstract 
political  doctrines.  Habituated,  therefore,  only 
to  the  consideration  of  questions  of  the  latter 
class,  the  political  reasoners  of  the  day  re- 
velled in  Utopian  theories  of  government,  an,d, 
instead  of  being  anxious  cautiously  to  apply 
remedies  to  the  evils  in  the  constitution  oi 
their  country,  secretly  longed  for  its  total 
overthrow.  At  one  time  France  had,  as  a 
nation,  entertained  very  different  sentiments, 
and  had  recorded  upon  the  walls  of  the  royal 
palace  of  Versailles,  its  admiration  of  its  own 
government.  "Earth,"  so  ran  the  flattering 
inscription — "  Earth  has  no  nation  like  France; 
no  nation  a  city  like  Paris,  or  a  king  like 
Louis !"  The  British  constitution  had  even 
passed,  among  Frenchmen,  into  a  proverb,  as 
being  a  system  of  intolerable  anarchy.  At  the 
time,  however,  when  our  narrative  commences, 
all  this  feeling  had  totally  disappeared,  and  an 
enthusiasm  for  everything  English  had  taken 
possession  of  the  public  mind.  To  such  an 
extent  did  this  enthusiasm  prevail,  that  it  was 
termed  the  Anglo-mania.  To  dress  like  the 
English  ;  to  read  the  works  of  English 
authors ;    to    have    English    horses,    and    to 
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employ  English  servants,  became  the  rage  of 
the  day.  This  enthusiasm,  in  due  time,  ex- 
tended itself  to  English  institutions,  and  the 
British  constitution  became  as  much  the 
theme  of  praise  as  it  had  once  been  of  cen- 
sure. Increased  force  was  thus  communi- 
cated to  the  dissatisfaction  previously  felt  by 
Frenchmen  at  the  defects  of  their  own  govern- 
ment. 

Many  other  causes  might  be  touched  upon 
as  having  led  to  the  French  revolution,  but 
those  now  enumerated  may  be  considered  as 
the  chief.  A  monarchy  corrupt  and  licentious ; 
a  nobility  forgetful  of  its  duties ;  a  church 
blinded  by  superstition ;  a  people  impoverished 
and  sunk  in  ignorance  ;  public  justice  per- 
verted ;  infidelity  widely  prevalent  ;  morals 
relaxed ;  the  absence  of  all  sound  public  opi- 
nion, were  the  leading  causes  of  that  portentous 
event  whose  history  we  are  about  to  narrate. 
The  brief  summary  just  given  is  sufficient  to 
prove  to  the  reflecting  mind,  that,  to  nations  as 
well  as  individuals,  God  has  granted  moral 
laws,  the  observance  of  which  is  rewarded  with 
happiness,  and  the  violation  punished  by 
misery ;  that "  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation," 
but  that  "  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."    In 
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the  course  of  our  history,  however,  abundant 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  illustrating  the 
truth  of  this  emphatic  declaration  of  the  word 
of  God. 


CHAPTER  ir. 

Louis  XVI.  ascends  the  throne  of  France — His  character— Marie 
Antoinette — Disordered  state  of  the  public  finances — Turgoi's 
proposed  reforms — Neckar  appointed  minister,  and  dismissed — 
Calonne's  prodigality — Neckar  recalled — His  proposal  to  assem- 
ble the  States-General— Fermentation  in  the  public  mind. 

While  the  causes  of  national  ruin  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  chapter  were  fast  gathering  to 
a  head,  Louis  xvi.  was  called,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  his  infamous  predecessor,  Louis 
XV.,  to  the  throne  of  France.  "  After  us  will 
come  the  deluge,"  was  the  saying  of  the  latter 
monarch  ;  an  expression  lightly  uttered,  but 
awfully  verified.  The  cup  of  the  national  ini- 
quities of  France  was  filled  during  his  reign 
nearly  to  the  brim,  and  what  was  wanting  to 
make  it  run  over  was  soon  to  follow.  The 
monarch  who  had  been  summoned,  at  this 
eventful  crisis,  to  hold  the  reins  of  empire, 
was  one  eminently  qualified  to  have  adorned 
some  private  station,  but  singularly  unfitted 
for  the  task   of   government  in  arduous  and 
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trying  times.  His  disposition  was  mild  and 
gentle.  Humane,  temperate,  simple  in  his 
tastes,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  Louis  xvi.,  had  he 
lived  during  a  less  troublous  period,  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
history,  as  a  beloved  and  popular  monarch.  It 
was  decreed,  however,  that  he  should  reign  at 
a  time  when  energy  and  resolution  were  espe- 
cially required,  and  when  a  bold  and  confident 
pilot  was  needed  for  the  national  vessel,  whose 
course  no  longer  lay  through  the  placid  stream, 
but  through  foaming  billows,  hidden  rocks,  and 
perilous  shoals.  Louis  xvi.  was  an  exempli- 
fication, in  a  larger  sphere,  of  that  character  so 
frequently  witnessed  in  the  private  walks  of 
life,  w^hich,  while  it  charms  us  by  its  sweetness, 
yet  fails  to  awaken  respect  from  its  want  of 
firmness  and  decision.  It  is  the  blessed  prero- 
gative of  vital  Christianity,  no  less  to  soften  the 
rugged,  than  to  strengthen  the  feeble  spirit. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  Louis  are  well 
calculated,  therefore,  to  impress  upon  the 
thoughtful  reader,  the  importance  of  soliciting, 
in  earnest  prayer,  the  supports  of  that  Holy 
Spirit  whose  strengthening  influences  are  ne- 
cessary for  all  who  would  desire  with  equani- 
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mity  and  fortitude  to  sustain  the  trials  and 
reverses  peculiar  to  human  life.  To.  retire  to 
his  study,  and  to  pursue  some  geographical 
research,  or  to  amuse  himself  with  some  me- 
chanical invention,  were  the  favourite  pursuits 
of  Louis  XVI.  He  had  great  skill  in  delineating 
maps,  and  was  so  well  conversant  with  science  as 
to  be  able  to  dictate  the  principal  instructions 
to  La  Perouse,  for  the  unfortunate  voyage  of 
discovery,  from  which  that  celebrated  navigator 
never  returned.  Seated  on  a  platform  at  the 
top  of  his  palace,  Louis  would,  at  other  times, 
relax  himself,  by  studying,  through  a  powerful 
telescope,  the  ever-shifting  panorama  presented 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.  His  library  and 
cabinets  were  patterns  of  neatness,  although 
he  displayed  a  littleness  of  mind,  in  having 
carefully  hung  round  his  room  tabular  state- 
ments, showing,  in  minute  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, the  particulars  of  all  the  game  which 
had  been  killed  in  the  course  of  his  hunting 
parties.  The  manufacture  of  locks  was  another 
favourite  relaxation  of  Louis.  He  delighted  to 
steal  away  from  the  perplexities  of  state  coun- 
cils, and,  in  company  with  a  common  smith  of 
the  name  of  Gamin,  to  devote  himself  to  this 
occupation.      Specimens    of   his    locks,  some 
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highly  elaborate  and  beautifully  gilt,  were  dis- 
posed round  his  private  apartment.  Mechani- 
.  cal  pursuits  have  frequently  afforded  to  men  of 
genius  an  agreeable  recreation  after  graver 
occupation.  Pursued  as  it  was  by  Louis  xvi., 
however,  lock-making  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  not  a  very  king-like  avocation,  and  con- 
sumed too  many  of  those  precious  hours,  which 
might  have  been  occupied  far  more  usefully 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  perplexed  and 
intricate  wheels  of  government.  Marie  Antoi- 
nette was  the  queen  of  Louis  xvi.,  and  the 
sharer  of  his  misfortunes.  She  had  been  called 
to  the  throne  when  very  young,  and  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  those  gay  and  frivolous  amuse- 
ments, which,  imder  the  ensnaring  name  of 
harmless  and  innocent  gaiety,  so  frequently 
prove  destructive  of  happiness  and  mental 
peace.  Her  education  had  been  neglected. 
Her  reading  was  confined  chiefly  to  romances, 
and  she  had  a  fixed  aversion  to  anything  which 
bore  the  shape  of  business  or  serious  occupa- 
tion. Her  disposition,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  kind  and  benevolent;  and,  in  the 
days  of  her  adversity,  she  displayed  a  firmness 
and  resolution  which  have  procured  respect  for 
her  memory.     No  visions  of  impending  danger 
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dimmed  the  prospect  •when  the  young  queen 
ascended  the   throne.      Life    lay   before   her, 
sparkling  with  ten  thousand  pleasures.    Length 
of  days  promised  to  be  her  lot.    All  that  wealth, 
and  all  that  flattery  and  power  could  bestow,  Avere 
at  her  command.     She  was  to  learn,  however, 
that  life  was  given  for  higher  purposes  than 
mere  amusement ;  that  exalted  station  implies 
enlarged    responsibility,   and    that   "she    that 
liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth," 
1  Tim.  V.  6.     The  gay  and  frivolous  round  of 
pleasures  in  which  the  young  queen's  early  days 
were  spent,  has  been  graphically  described  by 
her  biographer :  masquerades,  theatricals,  pictu- 
resque processions,  joiu-neyings  from  palace  to 
palace,  with  tilts  and  tournaments  in  imitation 
of  ancient  chivalry,  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession.     In    such  expenses  the  enormous 
sum  of  34,000,000/.  sterling  was  consumed  by 
the   court   in   eight  years.     Life  was  like  an 
enchanted   vision ;   but   behind  the  deceptive 
scene   the  guillotine   was  silently  rearing   its 
blood-stained  head.     God  was  forgotten,  a  na- 
tion's  aifections   were    lost,    and    inestimable 
opportunities  of  usefulness  squandered  beyond 
recall. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  the  tv.'O  indivi- 
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duals  who  were  called  to  the  throne  of  France 
at  a  period  so  critical  in  the  history  of  that 
country.  When  news  of  the  death  of  Louis  xv. 
was. brought  to  them,  they  both  knelt  down, 
and,  with  tears  of  emotion,  exclaimed,  "  Help 
U3,  O  God,  we  are  too  young  to  reign."  How- 
ever apparent  to  keen- sighted  inquirers  were 
the  dangers  that  threatened  France,  they  were 
hid  from  the  eyes  of  superficial  observers.*  A 
film  covered  the  wounds  of  the  state,  giving 
the  appearance  of  health,  while  corruption 
was  spreading  unseen.  Seated  at  the  tables 
of  the  rich,  infidelity  proclaimed  that  a  glorious 
advent  was  nigh,  when  the  miseries  of  hu- 
manity would  disappear;  and  some  dreamers 
even  asserted  that  life  would  be  indefinitely 
extended  by  the  improvements  of  philosophy 
and  science.  There  were  many  things,  how- 
ever, on  the  very  surface  of  the  society  of 
France,    calculated    to   dispel    such   flattering 


•  Voltaire,  whose  writings  so  much  contributed  to  the  bring- 
ing on  of  the  revolution,  foresaw  its  approach  so  far  back  as 
1762.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  that  year,  he  says:  "I  have  done 
more  in  my  time  than  Luther  and  Calvin  :  everything  I  sea 
gives  evidence  of  the  seeds  of  revolution,  which  will  infallibly 
arrive,  and  which  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing. 
The  smothered  flame  is  spreading  nearer  and  nearer,  and  it  will 
burst  out  on  the  very  first  occasion ;  there  will  be  a  fine  turmoil. 
The  young  are  very  happy;  they  v/ill  see  extraordinary  things." 
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illusions.  Louis  xvi.  found,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  his  troubles,  the  national  finances  in  a 
most  embarrassed  condition.  The  public  debt 
amounted  to  upwards  of  200,000,000Z.  sterling. 
Vast  as  this  sum  was,  it  would  not  have 
crippled  the  resources  of  a  powerful  country- 
like  France,  had  they  been  prudently  drawn 
out  and  taxation  equally  distributed.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  extravagance  of  Louis  xv., 
combined  with  a  wretched  and  erroneous  sys* 
tem  of  finance,  an  augmenting  deficiency  of 
revenue  had  existed  for  several  years,  until  it 
amounted,  in  1789,  to  7,000,000Z.  per  annum. 
It  must  farther  be  remembered,  that  upwards  of 
eighty  thousand  noble  families,  as  previously 
explained,  were  exempted  from  payment  of  some 
of  the  principal  taxes,  and  that  there  was  no  con- 
stitutional check  upon  any  amount  of  taxation 
which  the  government  might  think  fit  to  impose. 
Parliaments  existed  in  France,  it  is  true,  but 
they  differed  entirely,  •  both  in  their  structure 
ftnd  in  their  powers,  from  the  body  of  that 
name  which  is  established  in  our  own  country. 
Malesherbes  and  Turgot,  two  statesmen  of 
eminence,  were  called  into  the  first  cabinet 
formed  by  Louis  xvi.  Turgot  was  a  man  of 
liberal  and  enlightened  views,  although  tinged 
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in  some  measure  with  the  theoretical  opinions  of 
the  falsely  named  philosophers  of  the  day.  It 
was  part  of  his  proposal  to  the  king,  that  a 
philosophical  body  should  be  maintained  by  the 
government,  to  contribute  the  aid  of  its  sugges- 
tions in  the  formation  of  wise  laws.  Such 
a  proposition  would  have  proved  in  practice 
very  unwise.  The  philosophers  and  political 
economists  of  the  day  were  little  better  than 
mere  visionaries.  Their  views  were  neither 
practical,  nor  based  upon  experience,  and 
were  more  than  all  objectionable,  as  being 
founded  on  a  fallacious  estimate  of  human 
nature,  which  was  looked  upon  by  them  as 
perfectible,  instead  of  fallen  and  degraded  from 
its  high  original.  Turgot,  however,  was,  of  all 
his  contemporaries,  the  most  judicious  ;  and  he 
proposed  a  series  of  wise  measures,  which,  if 
carried  out,  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
greatly  mitigated  the  force  of  the  revolution,  if 
not  altogether  prevented  its  outbreak.  His 
measures  comprised  the  abolition  of  many  of 
the  feudal  burdens,  which  pressed  heavily  on 
the  community  ;  a  proper  distribution  of  taxa- 
tion amongst  the  noble,  as  well  as  the  lower 
classes  ;  the  revision  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
code  ;  the  abolition  of  torture,  and  lettres  de 
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cachet ;  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and  the 
removal  of  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  the 
profession  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Louis  xvi. 
was  personally  well  disposed  to  support  his 
minister  in  these  reforms.  He  released  from 
the  Bastile,  and  other  state  prisons  of  France, 
the  political  victims  of  his  grandfather's  tyranny. 
He  limited  his  private  expenses.  He  abolished 
many  useless  offices,  and  reduced  his  household 
guard.  The  outcry  raised  against  these  changes 
however,  by  the  classes  whose  interests  were 
attacked,  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  "  It  is 
shocking,"  said  one  courtier  whose  place  was 
endangered  ;  "  you  go  to  bed  at  night,  and  are 
not  sure  but  that  you  shall  rise  impoverished  in 
the  morning.  One  might  as  well  live  in 
Turkey."  The  king  had  not  the  firmness  to 
resist  this  interested  clamour.  He  dismissed 
Turgot,  saying,  however,  after  he  had  done  so> 
"  There  is  no  one  but  I  and  Turgot  that  loves 
France."  ♦  About  this  period,  the  brother  of  the 
queen,  Joseph  n.,  emperor  of  Austria,  visited  the 
court  of  Versailles.  His  retinue  was  so  small, 
and  his  style  of  living  so  plain  and  simple, 
that  people  contrasted  both  with  the  extravagant 
manners  of  the  French  court.  The  eldest  bro- 
ther of  Louis  xn.  had  recently  returned  from 
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an  expensive  tour  through  France,  and  his  other 
brother,  (the  late  Charles  x.,)  was  proposing  to 
undertake  a  similar  journey.  Bj  way  of  rebuk- 
ing the  latter,  Louis  expressed  to  Joseph  his 
surprise  at  the  smallness  of  his  retinue.  "  I 
have  travelled  with  a  smaller  one,"  said  Joseph. 
"Yet  here,"  replied  Louis,  pointing  to  his 
brother,  "  is  a  young  gentleman,  who  demands 
one  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  for  a  journey 
from  Paris  to  Brest."* 

After  the  dismissal  of  Turgot,  Neckar  was 
called  on  to  undertake  the  office  of  minister  of 
finance.  Skilled  as  he  was  in  this  department 
of  government,  he  was  not  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  a  profound  statesman.  He 
laboured  with  a  commendable  zeal  to  stay  the 
augmentation  of  the  deficiency  in  the  national 
revenue,  by  measures  of  economy.  He  carried 
out  many  useful  reforms,  and  proposed  to  follow 
the  line  of  poUcy  chalked  out  by  Turgot. 
Again,  however,  the  opposition  and  clamour  of 
the  parties  whose  privileges  he  attacked,  proved 
too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  office,  having  filled  it  without  remu- 
neration of  any  kind.  A  minister  of  the  name 
of  Calonne  was  soon  afterwards  called  to  the 

•  Rowan's  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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councils  of  Louis.  He  was,  in  all  respects,  the 
reverse  both  of  Neckar  and  Turgot.  He 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  national  economy,  defended 
the  existence  of  lavish  expenditure  upon  the 
part  of  the  government,  and,  by  his  extrava- 
gance, more  than  undid  all  that  the  prudence  of 
bis  predecessors  had  accomplished.  His  system 
was  to  support  the  credit  of  government  by  a 
series  of  loans,  without  considering  how  they 
were  to  be  repaid.  He  acted,  indeed,  the  part 
of  a  spendthrift  upon  a  large  scale.  He  was 
the  delight,  however,  of  the  court  party.  If  a 
place  was  wanted  by  the  queen  for  a  favourite, 
Calonne  had  one  always  ready.  If  a  sum  of 
money  was  required,  the  bright  louis-d'or  was 
always  at  hand  in  a  neat  box,  or  tasteful  silk 
purse.  "  I  fear,"  said  the  queen  one  day,  when 
about  to  ask  a  favour,  "  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
difficulty."  "Madam,"  replied  Calonne,  "  if  it  be 
possible,  it  is  done  before  you  ask  it ;  if  it  is  im- 
possible, it  shall  be  done."  It  is  needless  to  add, 
however,  that  such  a  system  of  extravagance 
could  not  last  long.  With  all  his  powers  of 
persuasion,  Calonne  found  his  resources  fail. 
An  assembly  of  notables,  as  it  was  termed,  was 
called,  and  Calonne  had  no  alternative  but  to 
propose  Neckar  and  Turgot's  obnoxious  mea- 
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sure  for  the  taxation  of  the  nobility,  which  was 
once  more  decHned.  The  resignation  of  Calonne 
immediately  followed.  He  was  succeeded  by 
archbishop  Lomenie,*  a  selfish  statesman,  who 
continued  for  eighteen  months  a  series  of  make- 
shift measures,  until,  finding  it  impossible  to 
continue  them,  Neckar  was,  at  his  suggestion, 
recalled  to  power — a  step  which  had  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  raising  the  funds  thirty  per  cent. 
Upon  reassuming  the  functions  of  minister, 
Neckar  found  the  affairs  of  government,  as 
was  to  have  been  anticipated,  in  a  most  con- 
fused state.  So  completely  deranged  had  the 
finances  become,  that  the  whole  amount  of 
money  in  the  pubhc  treasury  did  not  exceed 
11,000/.  Public  attention  had  for  some  time 
been  called  to  the  expediency  of  summoning 
a  national  assembly  called  the  States-General, 
in  which  the  monarch,  the  nobility,  and  the 
tie?'s  Stats,   or  commons,  might  deliberate  on 


*  Archbishop  Lomenie  had  at  one  time  been  the  proposer  of 
measures  for  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants.  During  his 
administration,  however,  perceiving  that  toleration  would  render 
his  government  popular,  he  passed  a  law  extending  liberty  of 
conscience  to  the  Protestant  party.  When  the  subject  was  pro- 
posed, one  member  of  the  assembly  rose  up,  and,  producing  a 
crucifix,  asked  whether  they  were  prepared  to  crucify  the  Son  of 
God  afresh— a  melancholy  specimen  of  the  bigotrj'  and  persecut- 
ing spirit  of  the  Romish  church. 

b2 
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the  affairs  of  tlie  country.  Such  an  assembly 
had  not  been  summoned  since  the  year  1G14, 
and  almost  all  traces  of  its  structure  had  dis- 
appeared. There  was  something  in  the  very 
name  of  this  council,  however,  calculated  to 
captivate  the  public  mind  at  this  time.  "  Upon 
the  mere  announcement,"  says  Alison,  "  of 
vhe  minister's  intention  to  form  it,  the  most 
vehement  fermentation  seized  the  public  mind : 
social  regeneration  became  the  order  of  the 
day :  the  ardent  and  philanthropic  were 
seduced  by  the  brilliant  prospects  which  ap- 
peared to  be  opening  on  the  nation,  the  selfish 
entranced  by  the  hopes  of  individual  elevation 
m  the  midst  of  the  general  confusion. 
Thousands  of  poHtical  pamphlets  inundated 
the  country,  politics  were  discussed  in  every 
society,  and  a  universal  enthusiasm  seized  the 
nation."  An  invitation  had  been  given  by 
the  government  to  "thinkers,"  to  contribute 
their  written  opinions  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
forming  the  States-General.  This  invitation 
was  quite  unnecessary,  as  it  almost  literally 
snowed  pamphlets.  Amongst  the  ablest,  of 
these  pamphlets  was  one  written  by  the  abb^ 
Sieyes,  a  vain  but  talented  man,  who  boasted  of 
having  brought  political  science  to  perfection. 
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"  What  is  the  Third  Estate  ?  "  was  the  title  of 
his  pamphlet. — "Nothing,"  was  the  answer. 
"What  should  it  be  ?"—"  Everything,"  was 
again  the  reply.  Neckar  yielded  to  the 
national  desire  for  a  convocation  of  the  States- 
General,  but  he  is  considered  by  all  moderate 
writers  to  have  committed  a  most  fatal  error 
in  having  made  the  number  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  tiers  etats,  or  commons,  twice 
as  numerous  as  it  had  been  on  any  former 
occasion.  Liberty  is  ever  a  plant  of  slow 
growth,  and,  before  it  can  be  enjoyed,  the 
people  to  whom  its  blessings  are  extended, 
must  be  prepared  for  its  reception  by  habits 
of  self-government  springing  from  sound 
religious  principle.  No  country,  however,  at 
the  time  when  its  liberties  were  so  suddenly  to 
be  extended,  was  less  prepared  for  self-govern- 
ment than  France.  Its  educated  orders,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  nobility,  had  been 
totally  unaccustomed  to  the  exercise  of  any 
political  privileges.  Its  lower  orders  were 
grossly  ignorant,  not  one  in  fifty  being  able  to 
read.  The  morality  of  the  nation  was  also  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  while  of  evangelical  religion 
scarcely  any  traces  were  to  be  found.  Neckar's 
friends  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  so  sud^ 
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denly  entrusting  such  a  large  amount  of  poli- 
tical power  to  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people. 
His  reply  was  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  "  I  have  confidence," 
he  said,  "  in  the  virtue  of  the  human  heart." 
A  reference  to  the  word  of  God  would  have 
corrected  such  a  fallacy.  Neckar  would  there 
have  learned  that  the  heart  in  which  he  so 
much  trusted  was  "  deceitful  above  all  things, 
and  desperately  wicked,"  Jer.  xvii.  9,  From 
this  period  the  revolutionary  stream  begins  to 
flow  with  the  force  of  a  torrent.  Soon  shall 
we  fall  upon  traces  of  its  devastating  progress. 
In  reviewing  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  pain  and  regret  at  the 
selfishness  displayed  by  all  the  court  party  of 
France,  with  the  exception  of  the  king. 
Making  every  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of 
their  education,  and  the  difficult  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  placed,  it  is  evident 
that,  by  their  extravagance  and  determined 
opposition  to  the  most  moderate  improvements, 
they  hurried  on  a  revolution,  whose  force 
would  otherwise  have  been  broken  or  averted. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in  thus  censuring 
the  faults  of  the  nobility,  any  desire  is  felt  to 
palliate  those  of  the  people.     In  the  subsequent 
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part  of  this  history,  tlie  latter  will  appear  as 
the  principally  oiFending  party.  Ignorant, 
and  the  slaves  of  passion,  they  will  be  found  to 
have  committed,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  enormi- 
ties almost  beyond  belief.  The  lesson,  how- 
ever, will  not  have  been  given  by  Providence 
in  vain,  if  it  teaches  us,  that,  without  the 
blessing  of  God,  the  wisest  political  measures 
are  but  elaborate  folly,  and  that  true  liberty 
is   incompatible   with   the   bondage   of   sinful 


"  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 

And  all  are  slaves  beside." 

This  is  no  mere  declamation,  but  the  dictate 
of  sober  wisdom.  No  chains  are  so  enslaving 
as  those  which  unbridled  passions  and  per- 
verted affections  impose  upon  mankind :  no 
yoke  so  galling  as  that  of  sin,  no  tyranny  so 
degrading  as  that  of  Satan.  "  K  the  Son  shall 
make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed,"  John 
viii.  36, — free  from  every  debasing  lust, 
free  from  the  stings  of  an  accusing  conscience, 
free  from  the  fears  of  death,  free  in  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

Eeader,  hast  thou  found  this  freedom  ?  Oh, 
seek  it,  if  thou  hast  not,  from  that  Saviour  of 
sinners  whose  office  it  is  to  bestow  it !    Justi- 
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fi6d  by  faith  in  his  all-atoning  blood,  purifiexl 
by  that  Holy  Spirit  so  freely  offered  to  all  who 
fervently  ask  for  it,  thou  shalt  enjoy  a  liberty 
more  precious  and  enduring  than  any  which 
human  laws  or  institutions  can  secure — a 
liberty  without  which  the  denizen  of  the 
freest  earthly  community  is  a  fettered  and  an 
abject  slave. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Assembling  of  the  States-General — Motley  composition  of  that 
body — Mirabeau — Disputes  between  the  tiers  Stats  and  the 
nobles — Formation  of  the  National  Assembly — Vacillation  of 
Louis  XVI.— Capture  of  the  Bastile— Outrages  in  the  pro- 
vinces—Proceedings of  the  assembly— Singular  scene  in  it — 
The  assembly  issues  its  declaration  of  the  natural  equality  of 
man— Reflections  upon  that  doctrine. 

The  5th  of  May,  1789,  was  fixed  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  States-General,  at  Versailles,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  On  the  preceding 
day  its  members,  before  commencing  their 
important  labours,  took  part  in  a  great  religious 
ceremony.  They  walked  in  procession  to  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  where  mass  was  per- 
formed by  a  dignitary  of  the  Romish  church. 
The  scene  was  an  imposing  one,  for  it  was 
aided  by  all  those  external  splendours,  with 
which  popery  knows  how  to  impress  the  senses. 
A  sermon  w^as  preached  by  a  bishop,  on  reli- 
gion, as  the  only  source  of  national  happiness. 
The  theme  was  an  appropriate  one  for  the 
occasion,  but  the  event  proved  how  little  it 
b3 
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influenced  those  wlio  heard  him.  Composed, 
as  the  assemblage  chiefly  was,  of  men  holding 
sceptical  opinions,  the  whole  service  was  little 
better  than  a  theatric  exhibition.  No  national 
contrition  for  sins  was  witnessed  by  the 
Most  High.  The  organ  pealed,  indeed,  its 
most  majestic  strains,  the  choir  chanted 
with  sweetest  melody,  and  the  censer  diffused 
its  most  fragrant  incense;  but  was  the  humble 
and  devout  worshipper  there  ?  It  is,  therefore, 
not  to  be  wondered,  at,  that  with  his  hand 
unacknowledged,  and  the  rebukes  of  his  pro- 
vidence disregarded,  the  blessing  of  God  was 
withheld,  and  that  confusion  was  allowed  to 
prevail  in  the  national  councils  of  France. 
Crowds  of  spectators  watched,  with  lively  in- 
terest, the  procession  of  the  deputies  upon  this 
occasion.  First  came  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  six  hundred  in  number,  dressed  in 
plain  black  cloaks,  with  white  cravats  and 
slouched  hats.  Next  followed  the  nobility, 
with  decorations  of  lace  and  gold,  and  hats 
plumed  with  feathers.  The  clergy  succeeded, 
and  were  followed  in  turn  by  the  king  and 
queen ;  the  latter,  pale,  depressed,  and  un- 
happy, her  hair  already  turned  prematurely 
gray  with  anxiety.     The  daughter  of  Neckar 
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(afterwards  tlie  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael) 
belield,  with  enthusiasm,  the  procession  pass 
by,  and  exulted  at  the  scene  as  the  harbinger 
of  inexhaustible  happiness  for  France.  "  You 
do  wrong  to  rejoice,"  said  Madame  Montmorin, 
a  lady  beside  her ;  "  this  event  forebodes  much 
misery  to  France  and  ourselves."  Too  truly  was 
the  prediction  verified  in  the  experience  of 
her  who  uttered  it ;  she  and  all  her  family 
perished  in  the  course  of  the  revolution. 

The  assembly  met  in  a  large  and  magnificent 
apartment  in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  to  listen 
to  an  address  from  the  throne.  The  speech  of 
the  king  abounded  in  professions  (undoubtedly 
sincere)  of  his  desire  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  his  people.  So  highly  wrought  and  fantastic, 
however,  were  the  expectations  of  the  public  at 
this  time,  that  many  persons  were  extremely 
disappointed  that  the  king  had  not  voluntarily 
abdicated  bis  throne,  in  order  to  receive  it  back 
again  as  the  gift  of  the  people.  When  the  king 
had  seated  himself,  the  whole  assembly  put  on 
their  hats  in  his  presence — a  sHght  but  sig- 
nificant circumstance,  indicating  that  the  days 
of  feudal  reverence  for  the  crown  were  gone. 

Amidst  the  general  enthusiasm  which  pre- 
vailed, acute  observers  did  not  fail  to  remark, 
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with  uneasiness,  the  heterogeneous  elements  of 
which  the  tiers  Hats,  or  representatives  of  the 
people,  were  composed.  "  Youths,"  says  Alison, 
"  hardly  escaped  from  school  ;  lawyers,  unable 
to  earn  their  livelihood  in  their  villages  ;  cu- 
rates, barely  elevated,  either  in  income  or  know- 
ledge, above  their  humble  flock;  physicians, 
destitute  of  patients  ;  barristers,  without  briefs  ; 
the  ardent,  the  needy,  the  profligate,  the  am- 
bitious, were  at  once  vomited  forth  from  all 
quarters,  to  co-operate  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  monarchy."  Amongst  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  popular  representatives  was 
ISIirabeaur,  a  man  who  exhibited  the  melancholy 
spectacle  of  the  union  of  the  highest  talent 
with  the  most  relaxed  principle  and  abandoned 
licentiousness.  He  was  selected,  however,  as 
the  leader  of  the  tiers  4tats.  His  external  ap- 
pearance was  as  remarkable  almost  as  his 
mental  disposition.  A  quantity  of  thick  matted 
hair  hung  around  his  strongly-marked  features. 
Describing  his  countenance  to  a  lady,  he  said, 
"  Figui'e  to  yourself  a  tiger  that  has  had  the 
small-pox."  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  unprepos- 
sessing features,  he  possessed  the  rare  gift  of 
swaying  popular  assemblies.  "  1  will  show 
them  the  boar's  head,"  was  his  favourite  ex- 
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pression,  when  about  to  silence  his  opponents; 
and  the  sound  of  his  stentorian  voice  would 
seldom  fail  to  calm  the  wildest  tumult  of  the 
assembly. 

Scarcely  had  the  States-General  been  con- 
vened, before  it  became  the  active  arena  of 
political  intrigue.  The  first  question  brought 
before  it  was  the  mode  in  which  it  should  vote, 
a  point  by  no  means  of  trivial  importance,  as 
upon  it,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  depended, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  future  course  of  the 
revolution.  The  moderate  party  were  anxious 
that,  in  imitation  of  the  British  constitution, 
the  nobihty  and  clergy  should  compose  an 
upper  house,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  a  lower  one.  _  The  democratic  party,  on 
the  contrary,  were  desirous  that  all  should  sit 
in  one  house ;  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
nobility,  from  the  superior  number  of  their 
opponents,  were  certain  of  being  outvoted  on 
every  important  question.  As  the  sequel  will 
show,  the  tiers  Stats  gained  the  object  which 
they  sought,  but  ruined  their  country  by  their 
success.  The  whole  legislative  body  being 
united  in  one  chamber,  there  remained  no 
breakwater  between  the  commons  and  the 
throne.     There  was  no  check  upon  crude  and 
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hasty  legislation,  and  measures  were,  in  conse- 
quence, frequently  passed  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  which,  if  subjected  to  the  review  of 
an  upper  chamber,  would  hare  been  rejected  or 
stripped  of  their  obnoxious  qualitiep.  The 
tiers  etats  displayed  considerable  skiU  in  its 
mode  of  carrying  the  question  of  a  united 
chamber.  They  did  not  -  act  on  the  aggressive 
against  the  nobility,  but  remained  in  their 
place  of  meeting,  day  after  day,  doing  nothing, 
and  professing  to  be  waiting  only  for  the  higher 
orders  to  join  them.  They  well  knew  that 
every  hour  their  position  was  becoming 
stronger,  from  the  powerful  manner  in  which 
public  opinion  was  setting  in  in  their  favour. 
On  the  17th  of  June,  about  a  month  after  their 
first  meeting,  perceiving  that  a  favourable 
period  for  action  had  come,  they  threw  off  the 
passive  attitude  which  they  had  assumed  ;  took 
for  themselves  the  name  of  "  National  Assem- 
bly," and  determined  to  make  laws  without  any 
reference  to  the  nobility,  who,  along  with  the 
clergy,  still  sat  in  a  separate  chamber.  The 
aristocratic  party  were  struck  with  astonish-* 
ment  at  this  bold  step  of  the  tiers  Mats.  Under 
the  circumstances,  one  of  two  courses  was  open 
to  the  king,  either  to  dissolve  the  assembly,  or 
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to  use  his  influence  to  prevail  on  the  nobility 
to  sit  with  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Unhappily,  a  middle  course  was  chosen,  which 
irritated,  without  producing  any  beneficial  effect. 
On  the  20th  of  June  the  king  intimated,  by 
proclamation,  that  three  days  afterwards  he 
would  hold  what  was  termed  a  royal  sitting, 
when  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  some  im- 
portant measures.  Until  that  day  the  meeting 
of  the  States-General  was  prorogued.  Purposely 
disregarding,  however,  this  proclamation,  the 
members  of  the  tiers  6tats,  or  National  Assem- 
bly, as  we  shall  henceforth  term  them,  pro- 
ceeded, as  usual,  to  their  place  of  meeting,  the 
doors  of  which  they  found  closed  and  sur- 
rounded with  soldiers.  The  day  was  a  rainy 
one,  and  the  courtiers,  from  the  windows  of  the 
palace,  are  said  to  have  amused  themselves  by 
ridiculing  the  draggled  and  disconsolate  appear- 
ance of  the  deputies.  Their  laughter  was, 
however,  premature,  for  the  members  of  the 
assembly  marched  to  an  adjoining  tennis  court, 
and  there  united  in  a  solemn  declaration  that 
they  would  not  suspend  their  legislative  labours 
until  they  had  regenerated  the  constitution. 
On  the  23rd  of  June,  upon  repairing  to  the 
royal  sitting,  the  king  made  a  speech,  pro- 
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posing  a  variety  of  reforms  similar  to  tliose 
detailed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  having 
been  contemplated  by  Turgot.  lie  concluded 
by  commanding  the  meeting  to  retire  and 
commence  its  labours  in  separate  chambers. 
"Never,"  added  the  well-meaning,  but  vacil- 
l^iting  monarch — "  Never,  I  may  say,  without 
fear  of  self-deception,  did  any  king  so  much  for 
his  subjects  as  I  have  done  for  mine."  The 
concessions  which  the  king  made  upon  this 
occasion  were  indeed  most  important,  and  ten 
years  before  would  have  been  hailed  with  rap- 
ture }  now,  however,  they  were  listened  to  with 
gloomy  silence.  The  nobility  and  clergy 
obeyed  the  king's  command  and  retired,  but 
the  deputies  of  the  people  remained.  The 
master  of  the  ceremonies  perceiving  this,  en- 
tered the  hall,  and  reminded  them  of  the  king's 
wishes.  Mirabeau,  shaking  his  shaggy  locks, 
turned  to  the  messenger  and  exclaimed,  with  a 
menacing  voice,  "  Tell  your  master  that  we  are 
here  by  order  of  the  people,  and  that  we  will 
not  be  expelled  but  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 
On  the  follo-sving  day  forty-six  of  the  nobility, 
headed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  (a  profligate 
nobleman,  the  father  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
present  king  of  France,)  joined  the  assembly. 
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The  king  was  strongly  urged  by  his  more  in- 
temperate   advisers    at   once   to    dissolve   the 
assembly  by  military  force.     Humane  even  to 
a  fault,  he  replied,  "  I  will  not  suffer  one  life 
to  be  lost  on  my  account;"  and  followed  up 
this  declaration  by  prevailing  on  the  nobility 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  popular  party. 
A  junction  was  accordingly  made  between  the 
tier's  etats,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy,  with 
many  effusions    of  that  sentimentality  which 
forms  so   prominent  a  feature  in  the  French 
character.      Whilst   these   scenes   were   being 
acted  in  the  assembly,  the  French  capital  and 
the  nation  at  large  were  in  a  state  of  ferment. 
In  Paris  a  large  wooden  tent  had  been  erected, 
where  tailors,    shoemakers,   and  members   of 
every  trade,  by  turns,  addressed  the  mob  on 
the  political  questions  of  the  day.     Every  hour 
produced  its  pamphlet.     "  There  were  thirteen 
to-day,"  says  a  British  traveller,  writing  from 
Paris   at  the   time,   "  sixteen   yesterday,   and 
ninety-two  last  week."     In  the  pamphlet  shops, 
indeed,  so  great  was   the   demand,  that  cus- 
tomers could  not,  without  strong  elbowing,  get 
to  the  counter.     The  Palais  Eoyal,  the  resi- 
dence of  the    duke    of    Orleans,    the    king's 
cousin,   was  the  principal   scene  of  agitation. 
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"  It  was  amidst  the  den  of  gambling  and  the 
glitter  of  prostitution,"  says  an  eminent  writer, 
no  less  elegantly  than  justly,  "  that  liberty  was 
nurtured  in  France.  It  must  be  owned  it  could 
not  have  had  a  cradle  more  impure." 

The  unhappy  Louis  was  continually  swayed 
by  opposing  counsels.  He  had  no  sooner 
agreed  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  than  he  yielded  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  nobility,  headed  by  the  queen,  and  collected 
large  bodies  of  troops  to  overawe  the  assembly 
in  their  deliberations.  Acting  upon  the  same 
indiscreet  counsels,  he  dismissed  Neckar  (at  that 
time  the  idol  of  the  people,)  from  the  ministry — 
an  event  which  proved  the  signal  for  an  imme- 
diate revolt  in  Paris.  The  lower  orders,  joined 
by  some  disaffected  troops,  attacked  the  Bas- 
tile,  a  fortress  of  scarcely  less  antiquity  than 
the  Tower  of  liondon,  and  which,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  xv.  and  the  earlier  monarchs  of 
France,  had  witnessed  many  a  foul  and  mid- 
night crime,  and  had  been  watered  by  the  tears 
of  many  a  victim  of  tyranny.  Breaking  into  a 
public  museum,  all  the  artillery  which  the  mob 
at  first  could  find,  were  two  silver-mounted 
cannons,  presented  by  the  king  of  Siam  to 
Louis  xrv".,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before. 
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These,  however,  were  put  into  requisition,  and 
other  guns  having  subsequently  been  obtained, 
a  brisk  cannonading  commenced.  The  Bastile 
was  for  some  time  bravely  defended  by  its 
veteran  governor,  Delauny,  and  a  few  soldiers. 
A  flag  of  truce  was  at  last,  however,  held  out, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  surrender  the  fortress,  on 
condition  that  the  lives  of  the  garrison  should 
be  spared.  No  sooner  had  the  mob  been  ad- 
mitted than  this  condition  was  shamefully 
violated.  The  white-haired  and  brave  governor 
was  massacred,  exclaiming  in  his  death  ago- 
nies, "  O  my  friends,  kill  me  quickly  I"  The 
heads  and  the  hands  of  some  of  the  soldiers 
were  cut  oiF,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
attack,  a  young  lady,  supposed  by  mistake  to  be 
the  daughter  of  the  governor,  was  on  the  point 
of  being  burned  alive  by  the  populace,  had  she 
not  been  rescued  by  some  of  the  more  humane 
spectators.  Thus  broke  out  the  first  ebulli- 
tions of  those  demoniac  passions,  from  which 
sprung  the  excesses  that  afterwards  disgraced 
the  revolution.  In  blood  was  the  tree  of 
liberty  planted,  and  in  blood  was  it  reared. 
It  grew,  watered  by  the  tears  of  misery ;  its 
fruits  were  frill  of  rottenness,  while  its  leaves, 
unlike  those  of  that  tree  appointed  for  the 
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hcaUng   of  the   nations,   shed   pestilence   and 
death  around. 

On  the  Bastile  being  examined,  not  more 
than  three  or  four  prisoners  were  found  within 
its  cells,  and  even  these  had  been  immured, 
not  for  political  offences,  but  for  forgery  and 
other  crimes  of  that  description.  The  human- 
ity of  Louis  XVI.,  indeed,  had  caused  him,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  liberate  all  the 
state  prisoners  found  within  the  Bastile  and 
the  other  prisons  of  France.  In  one  of  the  old 
dungeons  of  the  fortress,  was  discovered  a  ske- 
1  ton,  and  amidst  the  archives  of  the  prison 
which  escaped  the  spoliation  of  the  mob,  were 
some  painful  mementos  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
past.  One  fragment  of  an  old  letter,  dated 
1752,  and  addressed  apparently  to  Louis  xv., 
was  found,  couched  in  the  following  affecting 
terms :  "If,  for  my  consolation,  Monseigneur 
would  grant  that  I  could  have  news  of  my  dear 
wife,  were  it  only  her  name  on  a  card,  to  show 
that  she  is  still  alive,  it  would  be  the  greatest 
consolation  I  could  receive,  and  I  should  for 
ever  bless  the  greatness  of  Monseigneur."  A 
gentleman  residing  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  the  Bastile,  has  left  the  following 
interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  it.     "I  was 
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impatient,"  says  tliis  author,  "  to  see  the  Bastile, 
to  walk  over  it,  and  enjoy  my  liberty  in  its  cells 
and  in  its  dungeons.  When  we  arrived  at  it, 
we  found  a  great  crowd  of  spectators  before  it, 
gazing  at  the  towers,  examining  the  batteries,, 
contemplating  the  depth  of  the  ditches,  and 
inquiring  about  the  circumstances  of  the  siege. 
I  could  not  help  shuddering  as  I  passed  oyer 
the  drawbridges,  which  used  to  be  let  down  to 
receive  the  prisoners,  and  drawn  up  the  moment 
they  passed.  We  proceeded  into  the  interior 
court,  which  is  so  narrow,  and  surrounded  by 
such  high  walls,  that  I  doubt  whether  the  rays 
of  the  sun  ever  entered  it.  The  whole  prison, 
its  dark  staircases,  its  mysterious  passages, 
its  triple  doors,  plated  with  iron  and  fastened 
by  enormous  bolts ;  its  cells,  which  resembled 
graves  prepared  for  the  reception  of  living 
bodies  ;  its  dungeons,  gloomy,  damp,  and  un- 
wholesome; walls  eight  feet  in  thickness;  the 
great  stone  in  the  midst  of  each,  which  served 
the  double  purpose  of  a  bed  and  a  chair :  the 
chain  in  the  midst  of  the  stone,  which,  from  its 
thickness,  seemed  intended  to  bind  a  wild  beast 
and  not  a  man  ;  in  short,  every  object  which 
met  our  eyes  inspired  us  with  sentiments  of 
dread  and  horror.     We  saw  many  instruments 
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of  torture,  the  names  and  the  uses  of  which 
were  entirely  unknown  to  us.  Among  others, 
we  observed  an  iron  suit  of  armour  made  to 
press  upon  all  the  joints,  and  to  seize,  as  it 
were,  with  one  gripe,  the  knees,  the  hips,  the 
stomach,  the  arms,  and  the  neck  of  the  wretch 
on  whom  it  was  fixed."*  Such  was  the  Bas- 
tile  I  Humanity  would  have  rejoiced  at  the 
destruction  of  a  building  connected  with  so 
many  associations  of  misery,  had  not  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  its  capture,  shown  that 
cruelty  driven  from  the  throne  had  foimd 
refuge  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people.  During 
the  attack  on  the  Bastile,  an  apathy  appears  to 
have  fallen  upon  the  leaders  of  those  forces  in 
Versailles,  by  whom  Delauny  and  his  garrison 
might  have  been  succoured.  Instead  of  re- 
pairing to  their  assistance,  the  officers  am  used 
themselves  at  a  ball  given  in  the  palace.  The 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastile  was  con- 
veyed to  Louis  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
"  This  is  a  revolt,"  said  the  king,  after  a  long 
pause.  "  Sire,"  replied  the  nobleman  who 
carried  the  intelligence,  "  it  is  a  revolution." 
Repairing  to  the  assembly  the  next  day,  the 

*  Professor  Smyth's  highly  interesting  Lectures  on  the  French 
Reyolation. 
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king  agreed  to  recall  Neckar  to  the  ministry, 
and  to  withdraw  the  troops  collected  round  Ver- 
sailles. In  company  with  the  members  of  the 
National  Assembly,  he  walked  in  procession  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  conducted  to  the  town- 
hall  through  a  line  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
who  formed  an  archway  of  steel  with  their 
crossed  sabres.  The  king  appeared  at  the 
windows  of  the  building  soon  afterwards,  with 
the  national  cockade  upon  his  breast,  and  was 
re-conducted  to  Versailles  amidst  tumultuous 
ebullitions  of  the  popular  enthusiasm.  From 
the  day  of  the  king's  entry  into  Paris,  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  that  tide  of  emigration 
of  the  higher  orders  of  France,  which  left  the 
king  in  his  subsequent  struggles  alone  and  un- 
protected. The  party  which  emigrated  had 
always  recommended  violent  measures.  The 
readiness  with  which  they  urged  on  the  king 
to  an  extreme  course,  and  the  cowardice  with 
which  they  shrunk  from  supporting  him  when 
he  adopted  their  counsel,  deprive  them  of  the 
sympathy  of  history  in  their  fall. 

The  stream  of  revolutionary  violence,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  did  not  confine 
itself  to  Paris,  but  extended  also  to  the 
provinces.     The  peasantry  were  not  slow  to 
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imitate  the  example  of  insm-rection  wliicli  had 
been  shown  them  by  the  metropoHs.  They 
rose  in  revolt  against  the  country  noblesse  and 
landed  proprietors,  burned  their  chateaus,  and 
inflicted  terrific  cruelties  on  their  unhappy 
occupants.  Some  they  cut  in  pieces,  others 
they  tortured  and  burned.  One  nobleman  they 
suspended  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  "well, 
while  deliberating  whether  they  should  put 
him  to  death  or  not.  A  gentleman,  afflicted 
with  the  palsy,  was  thrown  into  a  fire,  from 
which  he  escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  hands. 
Ladies  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  title- 
deeds  of  their  estates,  by  having  an  axe  laid  to 
their  head,  or  a  pitchfork  to  their  throat.  The 
roads  of  France  were  covered  with  the  young 
and  aged  ;  the  fair  and  the  noble  flying  from 
their  persecutors.  Dreadful  as  these  atrocities 
appear,  we  shall  find  eventually  that  they  were 
but  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  Our  own  day 
lias  witnessed  similar  attempts,  under  the 
name  of  liberty,  to  stimulate  the  lower  orders 
of  the  community  to  acts  of  crime  and  violence. 
The  dreadfid  retribution  which  followed  these 
atrocities  in  France,  however,  reads  to  all  the 
significant  lesson,  that  in  vain  is  liberty  to  be 
expected  to  s];)ring  up  under  a  system  of  out- 
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rage.  By  a  just  arrangement  of  the  moral 
government  of  God,  violence  haunts  the  shedder 
of  blood,  and  the  wickedness  which  he  has 
measured  out  to  others  recoils  upon  himself. 
Paris  soon  felt,  in  the  suspension  of  her  com- 
merce, the  evil  effects  of  that  insurrectionary 
spirit  which  she  had  fostered.  Capitalists  be- 
came afraid  to  lend  out  their  money,  and  the 
greatest  distress,  in  consequence,  followed. 
Famine  appeared,  and  com,  after  being  pur- 
chased by  the  government,  had  to  be  guarded 
through  the  public  streets  by  a  military  escort, 
to  protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  a  hungry 
populace.  The  king  contributed  his  plate  to- 
wards the  relief  of  the  distresses  of  the  people. 
Symptoms  of  the  approach  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy having  appeared,  Neckar  proposed  that 
extraordinary  sacrifices  should  be  made  to  meet 
the  public  exigencies.  The  members  of  the 
assembly,  in  a  fit  of  sensibility,  took  out  the  gold 
buckles  from  their  shoes,  and  dedicated  them 
as  an  offering  to  their  country.  The  commu- 
nity caught  the  infection  of  so  theatrical  an 
example  ;  and  for  some  days  afterwards  pro- 
cessions of  the  citizens  waited  on  the  assembly, 
with  their  patriotic  gifts.  Sempstresses  gave 
their  thimbles,  ladies  their  rings — until,  as  it 
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has  been  facetiously  observed,  the  table  of  the 
president  bore  no  small  resemblance  to  the 
counter  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop.  Another  ex- 
traordinary scene  had  before  taken  place  in 
the  assembly.  One  of  the  deputies,  attired  for 
the  occasion  in  the  ^ess  of  a  peasant,  delivered 
a  long  speech  against  the  feudal  privileges  of 
the  nobility,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ma- 
naged to  rake  up  many  of  the  most  fanciful 
and  groundless  charges  against  the  aristocracy. 
He  described  one  of  the  old  charters  as  requir- 
ing the  peasantry  during  the  night  to  beat  the 
ditches  and  ponds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  lord's  castle,  in  order  that  his  sleep  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  croaking  of  the  frogs ; 
another,  as  authorising  a  nobleman,  on  return- 
ing from  the  chase,  to  slay  his  vassal,  and  bathe 
his  feet  in  his  blood.  A  strange  spirit  seized 
the  assembly  in  the  course  of  this  memorable 
evening.  One  member  after  another  rose  up 
to  propose  some  sacrifice  of  the  peculiar  privi- 
leges which  his  representatives  enjoyed.  The 
abolition  of  all  feudal  rights,  of  the  privileges 
of  particular  provinces,  and  the  game-laws ; 
the  liberation  of  aU  serfs,  the  redemption  of 
tithes,  and  twenty  other  equally  important 
changes  were  passed  that  night,  not  by  debate 
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but  by  acclamation.  Many  of  the  changes  in 
question  were,  no  doubt,  in  themselves  highly 
proper,  but  the  precipitancy  with  which  they 
were  carried,  and  the  utter  absence  of  all  deli- 
beration on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  stamp 
upon  the  transactions  of  that  memorable  even- 
ing a  character  of  wild  enthusiasm  and  extra- 
vagant recklessness.  The  immediate  effect  of 
such  proceedings  upon  the  public  mind  were 
very  disastrous.  The  results  of  centuries  hav- 
ing been  swept  away  in  a  single  night,  an  air 
of  instabihty  was  communicated  to  the  remain- 
ing institutions  of  the  country,  and  a  restless 
desire  for  farther  innovation  took  possession  of 
all  classes  of  society. 

Another  act  of  the  National  Assembly  at  this 
time  was  particularly  puerile  and  injudicious. 
In  the  American  revolution,  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  had  published  a  declaration  of 
rights,  and  it  was  considered  that  it  would  be 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  assembly  if  it 
did  not  issue  a  similar  manifesto.  While  prac- 
tical grievances  were  remaining  unredressed; 
while  the  provinces  were  in  S)  fe*tate  of  anarchy; 
when  famine  was  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
bankruptcy  in  the  national  treasury,  the  assem- 
bly occupied  itself  day  after  day  with  frivolous 
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and  unprofitable  discussions  on  abstract  meta- 
physical questions.  It  was  at  last  referred  to 
Mirabeau  and  a  committee  to  prepare  the  de- 
claration of  the  rights  of  man.  *^  There  we 
w^ere,"  says  one  of  the  compilers  of  it,  "  com- 
posing, disputing,  writing  one  word,^  and 
scratching  out  four  ;  exhausting  ourselves  over 
this  ridiculous  task,  and  producing  at  last  a 
piece  of  patchwork,  a  miserable  mosaic  of  the 
pretended  natural  rights  of  man  which  had 
never  existed."  The  document  was  at  last 
completed,  and  the  assembly  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  that  dogma  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of 
the  lower  classes  of  society — "  the  natural 
equality  of  men."  This  doctrine  does  not  stand 
in  need  of  a  laboured  refutation.  Where  does 
this  alleged  equality  exist  ?  It  certainly  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  order  observed  by  Pro- 
vidence for  the  distribution  of  physical  strength 
or  mental  abihty.  The  greatest  inequalities  in 
these  respects  are  observable  amongst  man- 
kind. In  the  mode  in  which  property  and 
power  are  apportioned  in  society,  similar  diver- 
sities exist,  and  always  must  exist,  so  long  as 
one  man  differs  from  another  in  energy,  ability, 
economy,  and  diligence.  Could  Avealth  be  one 
day  divided  amongst  mankind  into  the  most 
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exactly  equal  proportions,  it  would,  before  the 
close  of  twenty-four  hours,  be  again  broken  up 
into  inequalities.  Within  the  short  time  we 
have  named,  the  prudent  and  the  diligent  would 
have  outstripped  the  thoughtless  and  the  indo- 
lent. Equal  laws,  equally  administered,  is  all 
the  equality  which  the  best  government  upon 
earth  can  procure  for  its  subjects. 

There  is  one  sense,  however — unthought  of 
by  the  French  assembly,  when  it  issued  its 
declaration  of  the  equality  of  mankind — in 
which  that  doctrine  is  correct.  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  In  his  pure  and  holy 
eyes,  all  the  race  of  Adam  stand,  by  nature, 
equally  condemned  as  sinners.  "  All  have 
sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God," 
Eom.  iii.  23.  All,  whether  king  or  peasant, 
must  alike  stand  before  the  judgment  seat, 
and  give  an  account  of  the  works  done  in  the 
body.  To  every  man  alike  shall  it  then  be 
rendered  according  to  his  deeds ;  "  to  them  who 
by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for 
glory  and  honour  and  immortality,  eternal 
life :  but  unto  them  that  are  contentious,  and 
do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteous- 
ness, indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish,"  Horn.  ii.  7 — 9.     May  this  view   of 
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the  doctrine  of  equality  dissipate  the  intoxicat- 
ing fmnes  of  pride,  and  lead  us  in  deep  humility 
to  the  foot  oi  the  cross  of  Christ,  who  though 
he  is  "the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory," 
yet  gave  himself  for  us,  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
that  we  through  him  might  he  reconciled  unto 
God! 


CHAPTER  ly. 

Formation  of  a  new  constitution— The  Veto — Military  banquet 
at  Versailles — Procession  of  women  to  Versailles,  and  occur- 
rences there— Louis  xvi.  and  his  queen  'brought  to  Paris- 
New  constitution  sworn  to  —  Singular  visitors  to  the 
assembly— Extraordinary  preparation  for  a  national  festival — 
Licence  of  the  press,  etc.— Marat— Mirabeau  joins  the  court 
party— Mirabeau  dies— Contrast  of  his  death  with  that  of 
Dr.  Payson. 

The  preparation  of  a  constitution  for  the  new 
government  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
National  Assembly.  A  heterogeneous  pro- 
duction was  the  result  of  their  labours,  a  few 
of  the  more  moderate  party  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  adoption  of  the 
British  constitution  as  a  model.  It  was  pro- 
posed, at  first,  that  the  king,  as  in  this  country, 
should  have  the  power  of  imposing  an  absolute 
veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  but  this  proposition  was  received 
with  the  utmost  alarm  by  the  lower  orders. 
The  populace  admitted  to  the  galleries  of  the 
assembly  groaned  and  hooted  at  the  speakers 
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who  supported  the  measure.  When  Mirabeau 
visited  Paris  he  found  himself  surrounded 
by  crowds,  who  implored  him,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  to  save  them  "  from  this  beast  of  a 
veto,"  many  of  the  lower  orders  looking  iipon 
it  as  being  actually  some  species  of  wild  animal. 
•Upon  another  occasion  Mirabeau  addressed 
the  assembly  in  support  of  a  measure  for 
allowing  the  king  the  constitutional  privilege 
of  declaring  war  or  concluding  peace.  His 
friends  warned  him  of  the  danger  he  incurred 
by  supporting  a  measure  so  hateful  to  the 
populace.  "  I  know  it,  my  friends,"  he  replied ; 
"I  must  come  from  this  place  in  triumph,  or 
be  torn  in  pieces." 

The  pressure  of  famine  becoming  daily 
more  severe,  designing  parties  fanned  the 
popular  dissensions  by  ascribing  the  public 
distress  to  the  measures  of  the  court  and  aris- 
tocracy^ against  whom  the  most  imfounded 
calumnies  were  circulated.  They  were  accused 
of  having  caused  the  com  to  be  cut  when 
green,  of  having  made  the  bakers  suspend  their 
labours,  and  of  having  ordered  grain  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river.  An  attack  upon  the 
palace  began  to  be  so  openly  advocated  among 
the  clubs  of  the  lower  orders,  that  the  king 
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judged  it  necessary  to  add  another  regiment 
to  the  troops  already  stationed  at  Versailles. 
A  public  dinner  was  given  to  the  officers  of 
the  new  regiment  upon  their  arrival,  and  the 
king  and  queen  resolved  to  witness  the  enter- 
tainment. Upon  their  entrance  they  were 
hailed  with  acclamations  of  joy,  which  drew 
tears  from  their  eyes,  unaccustomed  as  they 
had  been  of  late  to  such  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy. The  musicians  struck  up  a  plaintive 
air,  the  words  of  which  bore  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  king's  own  position.  It 
commenced  with  the  lines — 

"  O  Richard,  O  my  king, 
All  the  world  is  abandoning  thee." 

Overpowered  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  officers  and  other  guests  committed 
serious  indiscretions,  drinking  toasts  suscep- 
tible of  misconstruction,  and  even  trampling, 
it  is  said,  the  national  cockade  under  foot. 
Exaggerated  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
evening  were  spread  abroad  the  next  day  in 
Paris,  and  occasioned  transports  of  rage 
amongst  the  lower  orders.  A  few  days  after- 
wards a  young  woman  appeared  in  the  streets, 
beating  a  drum  and  shouting  the  words, 
"  Bread  !  bread  !"  She  succeeded  in  collecting 
c 
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a  large  number  of  females,  who,  armed  mth 
brooms  and  mopsticks,  pressed  into  their  ranks 
every  person  of  their  own  sex  whom  they 
met.  When  this  amazonian  procession  had 
swelled  to  some  thousands  in  number,  it  took 
the  route  to  Versailles.  Upon  arriving  there, 
the  motley  body  pressed  into  the  hall  of  the 
assembly,  uttering  cries  for  bread.  They 
even  succeeded  in  seating  themselves  amidst 
the  members,  and  during  an  adjournment  of 
the  house,  a  fish-woman  occupied  the  presi- 
dent's chair,  rang  his  bell,  and  imitated  his 
other  procedure.  "  There  was  a  regular 
debate,"  says  a  writer;  "but,  imfortunately  for 
posterity,  the  speeches  were  not  reported." 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  hall  was 
eventually  cleared  of  these  disorderly  intiniders. 
A  deputation  from  their  body  then  waited  upon 
the  king.  It  was  headed  by  a  young  woman, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  a  doll-maker  by  trade, 
who  agreed  to  be  the  speaker  for  the  party. 
Upon  being  admitted  to  the  palace,  however, 
her  presence  of  mind  completely  failed;  she 
could  only  faintly  utter  the  word  "  bread," 
and  then,  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the 
king,  she  fell  fainting  to  the  ground.  Louis 
sent  them   away   charmed    by    his    kindness 
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and  affability,  but  upon  reporting  the  result 
of  their  visit  to  the  mob,  the  latter  were 
with  difficuity  prevented  from  hanging  theii: 
poor  spokeswoman,  who  was  accused  of  having 
been  corrupted  by  the  aristocrats.  A  large 
body  of  the  national  guards  had  followed  the 
procession  of  women  to  Versailles.  During 
the  night,  the  passions  of  the  mob  having 
been  inflamed,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the 
palace.  The  inner  apartments  of  royalty  were 
broken  into,  and  after  a  night  of  agony  and 
alarm,  the  king,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the 
goodwill  of  the  populace,  agreed  to  repair  with 
the  queen  and  his  family  to  Paris,  and  take  up 
his  residence  permanently  there.  The  pro- 
cession set  out  at  noon  for  the  metropolis,  but 
although  the  distance  was  little  more  than 
twelve  miles,  six  hours  were  occupied  in  the 
journey.  In  front  of  the  multitude  were 
carried,  upon  long  pikes,  the  heads  of  two  of 
the  king's  body  guard,  who  had  been  killed 
during  the  tumult  of  the  preceding  evening. 
A  confused  mass  of  national  guards  followed. 
These  were  succeeded  by  the  royal  carriage, 
which  was  surrounded  by  the  lowest  of  the 
rabble,  singing  the  most  indelicate  songs  in 
the  hearing  of  the  queen.  Fi%  waggon-loada 
c  J 
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of  provisions  came  next,  tlie  mob  shouting,  as 
they  marched  along,  "  Courage,  friends  1  we 
shall  not  want  bread  any  more.  \Ye  are 
bringing  the  baker,  the  bakeress,  and  the 
baker's  boy."  On  arriving  at  Paris,  Louis 
was  compelled  to  listen  to  long  addresses  from 
the  municipality,  complimenting  him  on  what 
were  termed  "  the  glorious  events  of  the  day." 
"  I  come  with  pleasure  and  confidence  among 
my  people,"  replied  the  king.  M.  Bailly,  the 
mayor,  in  repeating  this  speech  to  the  populace, 
omitted  the  word  "  confidence."  "  Add  with 
confidence,"  eagerly  rejoined  the  queen. 
"  Messieurs,"  replied  Bailly,  "  in  hearing  these 
words  from  the  lips  of  the  queen,  you  are 
more  fortunate  than  if  I  had  not  made  the 
mistake."  The  motley  scene  concluded,  by 
the  king  appearing  on  the  balcony,  wearing 
an  enormous  national  cockade,  a  sight  at  which 
the  mob,  recently  so  furious,  threw  themselves 
into  each  other's  arms,  hugging  and  embracing 
one  another  with  joy. 

A  momentary  lull  in  the  political  storm  suc- 
ceeded the  king's  return  to  Paris.  A  British 
traveller,  who  was  in  the  French  metropolis  at 
this  time,  records  that  he  saw  the  king  walking 
unattended  in  the  public  thoroughfares^  the 
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crowd  cheering  him,  and  reverently  making 
way  for  him.  His  little  boy,  the  dauphin, 
afterwards  left  to  perish  from  cold  and  hunger, 
might  be  seen  at  the  same  time  delving  in  some 
part  of  the  public  gardens,  his  ruddy  cheeks  as 
yet  unblanched  by  the  miseries  which  awaited 
him. 

The  storm,  however,  though  stilled  for  a 
moment,  again  began  to  rise.  National  bank- 
ruptcy was  now  dreaded,  the  pubhc  debt,  in 
three  years,  having  increased  50,000,000/. 
As  a  desperate  remedy,  the  National  Assembly 
decreed  that  all  church  property  should  be  con- 
fiscated for  the  use  of  the  state.  The  clergy, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  were  deeply 
wounded  by  this  attack  upon  their  rights,  and 
loudly  complained  of  the  ungracious  return 
which  had  been  made  to  them  for  their  support 
of  the  national  cause.  "  You  wish  to  be  free," 
said  the  abb6  Sieyes,  addressing  the  assembly, 
"  and  yet  you  know  not  how  to  be  just."  "  My 
dear  abbe,"  replied  Mirabeau,  "  you  have 
unloosed  the  bull,  and  you  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  you  get  a  touch  of  his  horns." 

The  new  constitution  having  been  completed, 
the  king  waited  upon  the  assembly  (which  now 
met  in  Paris  instead  of  Versailles)  to  intimate 
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his  acceptance  of  it.  His  visit  was  received 
with  rapture.  The  king  having  sworn  to  be 
faithfiil  to  the  constitution,  the  president  and 
members  of  the  assembly  took  a  similar  oath. 
The  spectators  in  the  gallery  were  next,  at  their 
express  request,  sworn  in  a  body.  It  having 
been  suggested,  that  the  people  out  of  doors 
would  wish  to  make  a  similar  declaration  of 
fidelity,  the  oath  was  administered  to  the  mob 
in  the  streets.  The  infection  spread  through- 
out the  whole  of  France.  Professors  in  col- 
leges administered  the  oath  to  their  pupils,  and 
mothers  did  the  same  to  their  children.  The 
affair  would  have  been  a  ludicrous  one,  had  not 
the  spectacle  of  a  whole  nation,  thus  sporting 
with  the  awfiil  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  trifling 
with  the  attributes  of  the  Most  High,  been  too 
melancholy  a  subject  for  mirth.  It  was  next 
resolved  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  con- 
stitution, by  a  ceremony  of  more  than  usual 
magnificence.  For  this  purpose  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  were  employed  to  hollow  out  a  vast 
plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  into  the 
shape  of  an  amphitheatre.  During  these  pre- 
parations, the  time  of  the  National  Assembly 
was  taken  up  in  receiving  deputations  of  citi- 
zens, congratulating  them  on  the  completion  of 
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their  important  labours  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  state.  One  day  an  old  man,  aged  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  born  a  serf,  was  brought 
to  thank  the  assembly  for  his  restoration  to 
liberty,  by  the  decree  for  the  abolition  of  feudal 
privileges.  At  his  presence  the  whole  assembly 
rose  up  and  uncovered.  He  was  the  father  of 
that  generation  of  men.  "  He  gazed,"  says  an 
able  writer,  "  feebly  with  his  old  eyes,  on 
that  new  wonder-scene — dreamlike  to  him  and 
uncertain — wavering  amidst  fragments  of  old 
memories  and  dreams.  His  eyes  and  mind 
are  weary,  and  about  to  close  and  open  on  a 
far  other  wonder-scene,  which  shall  be  real. 
Patriot  subscription  and  royal  pension  were  got 
for  him,  and  he  returned  home  glad ;  but,  in 
two  months  more,  he  went  on  his  unknown 
way."  Shortly  after  this,  a  still  more  singular 
visit  was  paid  to  the  bar  of  the  National 
Assembly.  Anacharsis  Clootz,  a  political  vision- 
ary, enthusiastically  attached  to  the  cause  of 
the  revolution,  collected  several  of  the  rabble 
of  Paris,  and  dressing  them  up  in  the  costume 
of  the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  motley  group,  and  introduced 
them  to  the  assembly,  as  representatives  of  the 
human  race,  awakened  to  the  desire  of  liberty 
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by  the  choral  voices  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
Frenchmen.  The  scene  was  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  sentimental  and  theatrical  spirit  of  the 
day.  The  deputation  was  received  with  shouts 
of  applause.  An  honourable  place  was  assigned 
to  it  at  the  ensuing  national  festival — and 
Anacharsis  Clootz  was  dignified  with  the  title 
of  "  orator  of  the  human  race."  Few  things 
could  be  more  significant  of  the  temper  of  the 
times,  or  more  expressive  of  the  ineptness  of 
the  French  people  for  liberty  at  this  period, 
than  the  fact  that  such  a  scene  as  this  should 
have  been  so  much  admired  by  the  assembly 
and  the  nation.  A  similar  intoxication  of  feel- 
ing, however,  prevailed  out  of  doors,  and  vented 
itself  in  the  extraordinary  preparations  which 
were  made  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  became  the  fashion  for  almost  the 
whole  population  of  Paris  to  repair  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  where  the  festival  was  to 
take  place,  and  to  engage  personally  in  the 
preparation  of  the  works.  As  many  as  two 
hundred  thousand  citizens,  it  is  said,  might  at 
one  time  have  been  seen  digging  on  the  ground. 
They  marched  to  the  field  in  military  order, 
with  their  spades  shouldered  like  muskets. 
The  mayor  and  corporation,  with  their  spades, 
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^vere  there.  Even  the  kmg  honoured  the 
groimd  with  his  presence,  upon  which  a  guard 
of  honour,  with  shouldered  spades,  were  formed 
for  him.  "  A  dishevelled  courtezan,  and  a  vir- 
tuous matron,  might  be  seen  working  together 
as  fellow-labourers ;  a  Capuchin  and  a  chevaJier 
of  St.  Louis  drawing  the  same  tray ;  a  porter 
and  a  petit  maitre  digging  at  the  same  piece  of 
ground;  a  robust  fish  woman  and  an  elegant 
lady  of  rank  filling  the  same  barrow."  A 
whole  family  of  three  generations  might  also  be 
seen — the  father  picking,  the  mother  shovel- 
ling, the  young  ones  wheeling,  and  the  grand- 
father, ninety-three  years  old,  holding  the  in- 
fant in  his  arms.  One  gentleman,  it  is  men- 
tioned, intoxicated  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  flung  down  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
nis  watch,  to  assist  in  digging.  "  Take  care  of 
your  watch,"  cried  those  around  him.  "  My 
watch !"  he  replied ;  "  does  one  suspect  his 
brothers  ?" — a  sentimental  speech,  loudly  ap- 
plaudedj  and  well  suited  to  the  temper  of  the 
moment.* 

The  day  so  long  looked  forward  to,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  constitution,  a\ 
last  arrived.      About  four  hundred  thousand 

*  Cailyle's  French  Revolution. 

c3 
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people  assembled  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The 
"king  and  queen,  with  the  assembly,  were  seated 
on  an  elevated  platform.  Talleyrand,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  diplomatist — a  man  who, 
perhaps,  more  systematically  than  any  other  of 
his  time,  trampled  upon  principle — filled  upon 
the  occasion  the  oflSce  of  bishop.  Accompanied 
by  two  hundred  priests,  bearing  censers  of  in- 
cense, he  went  through  the  solemn  mockery  of 
invoking  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  day.  At  a  given  signal, 
the  king,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  vast 
assemblage,  invoked  the  Most  High  to  witness 
their  fidelity  to  the  new  constitution.  Batteries 
of  cannon,  distributed  at  regular  distances  over 
the  country,  communicated  the  intelligence  to 
the  whole  of  France,  with  almost  electric  ra- 
pidity. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  elements  frowned  on  the 
fantastic  pageant,  for,  while  Talleyrand  was  in 
the  very  act  of  going  through  his  mummeries, 
a  violent  storm  broke  forth.  The  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents,  and  the  gUttering  splendour 
of  the  scene  was  suddenly  spoiled.  In  the 
evening,  however,  festivities  were  resumed,  and 
continued  through  the  week.  The  next  Sunday 
found  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  engaged 
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in  pursuits  deeply  at  variance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  that  day  of  sacred  rest.  All  Paris  was 
engaged  in  a  ball.  A  tree  of  liberty,  allego- 
rically  decorated,  was  erected  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Bastile ;  and  over  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
dungeons,  amidst  the  glitter  of  illuminated 
lamps,  might  be  seen  the  inscription,  "  Dancing 
here."  The  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  will 
ever  be  mourned  over  by  the  Christian  patriot, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  can  befall 
his  country.  To  say  nothing  of  the  injury  to 
public  morals,  which  is  the  inevitable  con- 
comitant of  this  sin,  it  must  also  be  viewed 
as  one  which,  if  imrepented  of,  will,  sooner  or 
later,  draw  down  judgments  on  the  land  by 
which  it  is  tolerated.  May  the  recollection  of 
the  disasters  which  followed  the  desecration  of 
the  sabbath  in  France,  quicken  the  resolution 
of  every  Christian  to  oppose  the  encroachments 
upon  this  day  of  sacred  rest,  which  have  been 
made,  of  late  years,  in  this  highly  favoured 
land,  under  the  specious  plea  of  providing  relax- 
ation for  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  ! 

As  if  to  mock  the  theatrical  scene  which  had 
pressed  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  to  show 
the  hollowness  of  the  sentimental  union  which 
had  been  declared  there,  a  bloody  revolt  broke  out 
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shortly  afterwards  among  the  French  troops  at 
Nanci.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  suppressed, 
but  so  popular  was  it  among  the  lower  orders, 
that  the  flattened  bullets  used  in  the  conflict 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  worn  as  relics, 
suspended  by  ribbons  from  the  button-hole. 
Disorderly  bands,  armed  with  pikes,  were 
formed  in  all  the  large  towns  among  the  refuse 
of  the  populace,  and  served,  upon  every  occasion 
of  revolt,  as  powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  dis- 
affected party.  The  press,  too,  suddenly  un- 
loosened, poisoned  the  public  mind,  by  attri- 
buting every  motive  that  was  malicious  and 
degrading  to  the  moderate  and  constitutional 
party  in  the  state.  Forward  in  discreditable 
notoriety  among  the  public  journalists,  was 
Marat,  a  man  who,  under  the  title  of  "  friend 
of  the  people,"  continually  pandered  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mob,  and  displayed,  in  all  his 
writings,  a  wolf-like  appetite  for  human  blood. 
At  one  time  he  would  recommend,  as  the  only 
cure  for  the  disorders  of  France,  the  erection  of 
eight  hundred  gibbets,  for  the  execution  of  the 
aristocratic  party.  At  another  time  he  would 
give  as  the  result  of  cool  calculation,  that  the 
heads  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
{iristocrats  should  fall  before  the  work  of  liberty 
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could  be  considered  complete.  For  a  scarcity 
of  bread,  his  favourite  recipe  was  the  breaking 
open  a  few  provision  shops,  and  hanging  their 
owners  at  the  doors !  Dreadful  as  these  doc- 
trines were,  they  found  but  too  ready  a  response 
in  the  breasts  of  the  populace,  who  waited,  as 
it  will  be  found  in  the  sequel,  only  for  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  reduce  them  to  prac- 
tice. About  this  period,  Neckar — so  long  the 
favourite  minister  of  the  people — shared  the  fate 
of  all  popular  idols,  and  fell  as  rapidly  from 
the  pinnacle  of  power,  to  which  he  had  been 
elevated,  as  he  had  risen  to  it.  So  great  had 
his  popularity  been  at  one  period,  that  a  plate 
of  brass  was  suspended  before  his  door,  with 
the  inscription  of  "The  adored  minister."  His 
influence  with  the  assembly,  however,  daily 
declined ;  and  his  inability  to  guide  the  vessel 
of  state  through  the  eddies  of  the  revolutionary 
vortex  becoming  every  day  more  apparent,  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  office  as  minister, 
and,  retiring  to  his  country  seat  near  Geneva, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  atrocities 
which  soon  afterwards  overflowed  his  country 
like  a  deluge. 

The  difficulties  of  the  king  were  still  farther 
increased,  about  this  period,  by  the  retirement 
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of  a  large  portion  of  the  more  moderate  and 
respectable  of  the  clergy  from  their  benefices, 
in  consequence  of  their  declining  to  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  new  constitution  which  the 
assembly  required.  The  torrent  of  emigra- 
tion amongst  the  nobility  and  landed  proprie- 
tors increased  also  at  a  prodigious  rate. 
Eetiring  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  they 
endeavoured  to  concert  measures  with  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  for  invading  France 
and  stopping  the  progress  of  the  revolution. 
To  such  of  their  companions  in  France  as 
refused  to  accompany  them,  they  sent  the  pre- 
sent of  a  distaff,  by  way  of  reproaching  their 
effeminacy.  The  situation  of  Louis  xvi.  at  this 
period  was  much  to  be  pitied.  Unable  to  con- 
tend with  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  fatal  and  dishonourable  system  of 
equivocation,  and,  while  affecting  to  accept  ot 
the  popular  constitution,  he  was  secretly 
corresponding  with  the  monarchs  of  Europe, 
and  imploring  the  assistance  of  their  arms  to 
extricate  him  from  his  perilous  situation.  An 
nnexpected  ally  of  the  crown  was,  however,  at 
this  period,  found  in  the  person  of  Mirabeau. 
Disgusted  by  the  lengths  to  which  the  extreme 
revolutionary   party    were  disposed   to   carry 
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matters,  this  gifted  man  was  desirous  of  still- 
ing the  tempest  which  he  had  so  much  contri- 
buted to  raise.  The  slave  of  licentious  passions, 
he  readily  accepted  a  pension  from  the  court  of 
8001.  a  month,  and  consented,  while  in  public 
advocating  the  popular  interests,  to  prop,  in 
secret,  the  decaying  cause  of  royalty.  Attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  biographers  of  Mira- 
beau,  to  gloss  over  this  transaction.  By  what- 
ever plausibilities  of  language,  however,  it  may 
be  disguised,  it  remains  on  record  as  a  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  fniitlessness  of  expecting 
patriotic  independence  in  a  soul  enslaved  by 
passion  and  vice. 

The  designs  of  Mirabeau  for  the  preservation 
of  the  French  monarchy,  were  destined  to  be 
rendered  abortive.  In  the  midst  of  his  schemes, 
he  was  suddenly  summoned  from  the  agitated 
arena  of  human  politics,  to  that  solemn  tribunal, 
the  judgment  seat  of  God.  Amid  the  many 
highly  coloured  scenes  of  the  French  revolution, 
few  are  more  impressive  than  the  death-bed  of 
Mirabeau.  As  was  observed  by  Talleyrand, 
"he  dramatized  his  death,"  and  acted  like  a 
performer  on  a  public  stage,  as  if  conscious  that 
the  eyes  of  France  were  fixed  upon  him.*  In 
*  See  Macfarlane's  French  Resolution, 
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his  cruellest  spasms,  he  cried  out  to  his  attend- 
ant, "Raise  my  head.  You  will  never  have 
such  another  head  to  raise."  On  the  last  day 
of  his  illness,  ordering  the  wndows  of  his 
apartment  to  be  opened,  he  apostrophised  the 
rising  sun,  and  said  to  his  physician,  "  I  shall 
die  to-day.  When  a  man  has  arrived  at  this 
point,  there  is  but  one  thing  for  him  to  do,  to 
cover  himself  with  perfumes — crown  his  head 
with  flowers — surround  himself  with  music — 
and  so  enter  pleasantly  into  that  world,  from 
which  there  is  no  awaking."  In  the  agonies  of 
his  tortures,  he  implored  his  physician  for 
opium  to  terminate  them.  His  physician 
deceived  him  by  giving  him  a  little  water  in  a 
.cup.  He  drank  it  greedily  :  a  cry  of  anguish 
broke  from  his  lips,  and  his  immortal  spirit 
winged  its  flight  to  its  Creator's  bar,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  The" 
intelligence  of  his  death  was  received  with  great 
emotion  in  Paris.  All  public  and  private 
amusements  were  suspended.  Even  coaches 
were  prohibited  from  being  driven  at  a  fast 
pace.  "  Mirabeau  is  dead,"  was  an  expression 
heard  from  every  lip.  His  funeral  took  place 
under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  pomp. 
It  is  supposed  that  not  less  than  one  hundred 
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thousand  persons  were  present;  tlie  procession 
extended  three  miles  in  length.  "  This  funeral," 
said  governor  Morris,  an  intelUgent  American, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  "  is  an 
imposing  spectacle.  It  is  a  vast  tribute  paid  to 
superior  talent,  but  no  great  incitement  to 
virtuous  deeds.  Vices,  both  degrading  and 
detestable,  marked  this  extraordinary  being."* 
Solemn  thoughts  must  indeed  crowd  the  mind 
of  the  Christian  reader,  while  perusing  the 
narrative  of  the  death-bed  of  Mirabeau.  He 
died  as  he  had  lived — a  sceptic  ;  he  maintained 
that  death  was  an  everlasting  sleep,  thus  affect- 
ing, in  his  last  moments,  a  peace  which  infidelity 
at  times  bestows,  but  which  is,  at  best, 

"  The  torrent's  stillness, 
Ere  it  dash  below. " 

Who  that  has  studied  the  word  of  God,  can 
contemplate,  without  dismay,  the  spectacle  of  a 
fellow-creature,  distinguished  by  talents  Avhich 
he  grossly  abused,  drawing  nigh  to  his  latter 
end,  polluted  by  countless  sins,  unrepentant, 
unpardoned,  unsanctified,  unsaved  ?  Compared 
with  such  a  scene  as  this,  how  pleasing  is  the 
contemplation  of  the  Christian's  dying  hour! 
In  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  the 

*  See  Macfarlane's  French  Revolution. 
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Saviour's  rod  and  staff  comfort  the  trembling 
soul,  and  enable  it  at  times  to  exclaim,  "  O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is 
thy  victory?" 

Keader,  wouldst  thou  desire  in  peace  to  meet 
the  solemn  hour  of  thy  departure  ?  Cast  thy- 
self now,  in  humble  faith,  at  the  feet  of  thy 
compassionate  Saviour.  Implore  in  earnest 
player  his  Holy  Spirit  to  create  within  thee  a 
new  heart ;  to  awaken  thee  to  true  repentance 
and  abhorrence  of  every  sin.  Determine,  in 
the  strength  of  his  grace,  to  give  thyself  up 
unreservedly  to  his  light  and  easy  yoke. 
Clothed  in  his  spotless  righteousness,  sealed 
by  his  Holy  Spirit,  thou  shalt  then  witness 
unmoved  the  approach  of  the  king  of  terrors, 
and  enjoy  a  peace  which  even  the  awful  solem- 
nities of  the  day  of  judgment  shall  fail  to 
disturb. 

In  contrast  with  the  death-bed  of  Mirabeau, 
may  be  placed  that  of  Dr.  Payson,  an  American 
clergyman.  The  following  sentences,  uttered 
by  the  latter  when  on  the  point  of  dissolution, 
exhibit,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  supports  which 
spring  from  Christian  principles,  at  a  time  when 
all  earthly  sources  of  consolation  prove  utterly 
powerless.     Dr.  Payson,  it  may  be  premised, 
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was,  like  IVIirabeau,  racked  Avitli  acute  pain  on 
his  death -bed,  so  much  so,  that  he  compared 
his  sensations  to  that  of  a  man  who  had  a 
stream  of  liquid  fire  poured  through  his  bones. 
Yet,  amidst  such  sufferings,  he  could  speak  in 
the  following  manner  to  the  friends  who  sur- 
rounded his  dying  pillow.  "  Death  comes  every 
night,  and  stands  by  my  bed-side  in  the  'form 
of  terrible  convulsions,  every  one  of  whieh 
threatens  to  separate  the  soul  from  the  body. 
•These  continue  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  until 
every  bone  is  almost  dislocated  with  pain,  leav- 
ing me  with  the  certainty  that  I  shall  have  it 
all  to  endure  again  the  next  night.  Yet  while 
my  body  is  thus  tortured,  the  soul  is  perfectly, 
perfectly  happy  and  peaceful ;  more  happy  than 
I  can  possibly  express  to  you.  I  lie  here,  and 
feel  those  convulsions  extending  higher  and 
higher,  but  my  soul  is  filled  with  joy  unspeak- 
able. I  seem  to  swim  in  a  flood  of  glory,  which 
God  pours  down  upon  me.  And  I  know,  I 
know  that  my  happiness  is  but  begun ;  I  cannot 
doubt  that  it  will  last  for  ever.  .  .  .  Were  I 
master  of  the  whole  world,  what  could  it  do  for 
me  like  this  ?  Were  all  its  wealth  al  my  feet, 
and  its  inhabitants  striving  to  make  me  happy, 
what  could  they  do  for  me  ?   Notliing  I  nothing  I 
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Now  all  this  happiness  I  trace  back  to  the 
religion  which  I  preached,  and  to  the  time 
when  that  great  change  took  place  in  my  heart, 
wliich  I  have  often  told  you  is  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;  and  I  now  tell  you  again,  that  without 
this  change  you  cannot — no,  you  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."* 


*  The  above  extract  is  taken  from  a  small  tract,  well  fitted  for 
general  distribution,  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
entitled  "  Last  Days  of  Rev.  Dr.  Payson." 
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ber— A  ad  remarks. 

Deprived  of  the  aid  which  he  had  expected 
from  Mirabeau,  and  deserted  by  almost  the 
whole  of  his  nobihty,  the  imhappy  Louis  made 
secret  preparations  for  escaping  by  flight  from 
Paris,  and  retreating  to  some  distant  part  of 
France,  where  he  might  be  less  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  democratic  factions  of  the 
metropolis.  On  Monday  evening,  the  20th  of 
June,  1791,  disguised  as  a  courier,  he  entered, 
with  his  family,  a  hackney  coach,  driven  by 
count  Fersen,  and,  by  the  following  morning, 
had  reached  a  considerable  distance  from  Paris. 
At  the  town  of  Varennes,  which  was  three  or 
four  days'  journey  from  the  metropolis,  he 
expected  to  meet  a  detachment  of  soldiers, 
hciided  by  general  Bouille,  a  zealous  royalist. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  success  of  his 
scheme,  the  postmaster  of  the  Httle  village  of 
St.  Menehould,  being  struck  by  the  Hkeness  of 
the  king  to  the  engraving  of  his  portrait  on 
the  French  assignats,  or  paper  currency  of  the 
country,  gave  the  alarm,  and  managed,  by 
arousing  the  populace,  to  intercept  the  fugitives 
at  Yarennes,  the  very  spot  where  they  had 
expected  to  find  safety.  The  king  was  accord- 
ingly compelled  again  to  turn  his  steps  toward 
Paris.  Peasants  armed  with  scythes  and  pitch- 
forks guarded  the  carriage,  the  rabble  at  every 
village  venting  their  execrations  against  their 
unhappy  monarch.  On  reaching  Paris,  the 
royal  fugitives  were  received  in  solemn  silence. 
An  order  had  been  issued  by  the  municipaUty, 
that  whoever  hissed  them  should  be  beaten — 
whoever  applauded  them,  hanged.  "  The  king," 
says  a  quaint  writer,  describing  the  scene, "  kept 
exclaiming  to  the  various  oflS^cial  persons— what 
w^as  evident  enough — *  Well,  you  see,  here  I 
ami'  and — what  was  not  quite  so  evident — 
*  I  do  assure  you  I  did  not  mean  to  cross  the 
frontiers.' " 

The  flight  of  the  king  was  eagerly  laid  hold 
of  by  the  democratic  party  as  a  ground  for 
■advocating  the   estabUshment  of  a  republic. 
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Their  attempt,  however,  was  unsTiccessful. 
Louis  was,  it  is  true,  for  a  short  time  sus- 
pended from  his  functions,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards, by  the  aid  of  the  constitutional  party, 
restored  to  office.  From  this  time,  however, 
the  efforts  of  the  democratic  faction  were 
unceasingly  directed  towards  the  undermining 
of  the  royal  power,  and  the  bitterest  insults 
were  heaped  upon  the  king  and  his  family.  "  I 
dare  not,"  said  the  queen  to  general  Dumouriez, 
''  approach  the  windows  which  look  into  the 
gardens.  Last  night  I  went  to  the  window, 
to  take  the  air  at  one  of  them  towards  the  yard. 
A  cannoneer  on  guard  immediately  addressed 
me  on  the  causeway,  and  added,  *  How  pleased 
I  should  be  to  see  your  head  on  the  point  of  my 
bayonet!'  In  this  hateful  garden  I  see  on  the 
■one  side  a  man  mounted  on  a  chair,  and  reading 
aloud  all  kinds  of  horrors  about  us ;  on  the 
other  side  a  military  man,  or  a  priest,  dragged 
through  the  ponds,  while  he  is  covered  with 
blows  and  insults;  and,  regardless  of  this, 
others  are  playing  at  battledore  or  shuttlecock, 
or  taking  a  quiet  walk.  What  a  place  of  resi- 
dence 1    What  a  people !  "* 

Soon    after    the    return    of  the    king,    the 

*  See  Rowan's  Frencli  Revolution. 
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National  Assembly  concluded  its  labours,  and 
was  succeeded  by  another  body,  entitled  "  The 
Legislative  Assembly."  By  an  ill-judged  reso- 
lution, the  members  of  the  first  assembly  were 
declared  ineligible  for  re-election  to  the  second, 
a  regulation  which  had  the  effect  of  depriving 
France  of  the  services  of  many  practical  men, 
and  of  subjecting  it  again  to  the  crude  experi- 
ments of  a  body  of  senators  completely  destitute 
of  the  experience  necessary  for  wise  legislation. 
As  might  have  been  feared,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  found  more  democratic  than  its 
predecessor.  The  generality  of  its  members 
made  no  scruple  of  avowing  their  predilections 
for  a  republican  over  a  monarchical  form  of 
government.  At  this  time  a  most  dangerous 
association  existed  in  Paris.  It  was  called  the 
Club  of  the  Jacobins,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  meetings  being  held  in  a  convent  originally 
belonging  to  the  Jacobin  order  of  monks.  Its 
members  were  composed  chiefly  of  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  but  so  influential  was  it  with 
the  mob,  that  the  democratic  leaders  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  used  regularly  to  attend 
it.  Behind  the  tribune  from  which  its  orators 
spoke  were  hung  the  portraits  of  two  regicides, 
Clement  and  Ravaillac.    Beneath  each  of  these 
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was  tbe  inscription,  "  This  man  was  fortunate  ; 
he  killed  a  king."  From  the  latter  fact  alone 
the  character  of  the  assembly  may  be  easily 
conceived.  The  most  ultra-democratic  tone 
pervaded  its  debates,  and  bloodthirsty  and 
violent  measures  found  at  all  times,  within  its 
walls,  a  ready  advocate.  To  flatter  the  mob, 
and  to  vilify  their  opponents,  were  the  two 
leading  features  in  the  speeches  of  its  orators, 
who,  to  gain  their  base  ends,  used,  without 
compunction,  all  the  arts  of  meanness,  slander, 
and  falsehood.  Thousands  of  branches  of  this 
formidable  association  were  formed  throughout 
France,  communicating  to  the  provinces,  with 
electric  rapidity,  the  schemes  of  wickedness 
concocted  in  the  metropolis.  There  was  no 
subject  more  relished  in  the  Jacobin  club,  than 
the  question  of  the  king's  deposition.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
lower  orders  in  favour  of  this  proposition,  and 
the  success  of  these  endeavours  Avas  soon  but 
too  apparent.  On  the  20th  June,  1792,  a 
squalid  and  disorderly  mob,  amounting  to 
30,000  in  number,  defiled  before  the  conven- 
tion, and  presented  a  petition  for  the  dethrone- 
ment of  their  monarch.  After  overawing  the 
convention    by  their  menacing  manner,  they 
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forcibly  entered  the  royal  palace,  and  subjected 
the  unhappy  inmates  of  it  to  much  brutal 
mockery.  The  mob  having  entered  the  private 
apartments  of  the  king,  the  latter  was  com- 
pelled to  mount  a  table  in  the  room  to  avoid 
being  crushed  to  death  by  the  crowd.  He 
behaved  with  great  dignity  and  equanimity  on 
the  occasion.  To  the  demand  of  the  mob,  that 
he  should  pass  certain  measures,  he  replied, 
"  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  do 
so."  The  red  cap  of  liberty  having  been  handed 
to  him,  he  mildly  put  it  on.  "  Do  not  fear, 
Louis,"  said  one  of  the  more  humane  among 
the  mob.  "  Feel  if  I  do,"  answered  the  king, 
placing  the  man's  hand  to  his  heart.  About 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  palace  was  at 
last  cleared  of  its  intruders,  and  the  unhappy 
king  and  his  family,  bursting  into  tears,  threw 
themselves  into  each  other's  arms.  A  young 
man  was  a  spectator  in  the  crowd  of  the  in- 
dignities offered  to  Louis  :  "  Why,"  said  he  £o 
a  companion,  "  do  they  not  cut  down  five 
hundred  of  these  wretches  with  grape-shot?  The 
rest  would  soon  take  to  flight."  The  speaker 
of  these  words  lived  on  a  future  occasion  to 
reduce  his  advice  to  practice  :  he  was  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  afterwards  emperor  of  France  I 
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A  fresh  opportunity  of  exciting  the  passions 
of  the  lower  orders  against  the  unhappy  Louis, 
was  soon  found  by  the  leaders  of  the  democratic 
party.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  August,  the 
stillness  of  the  metropolis  was  suddenly  dis- 
turbed by  the  tocsinj  or  signal,  of  alarm, 
sounding  from  the  various  steeples  of  Paris. 
When  morning  dawned,  the  Tuilleries,  in  which 
the  royal  family  resided,  was  found  surrounded 
by  a  lawless  mob,  along  with  a  large  body  of 
insurgent  troops,  all  of  whom  breathed  a  spirit 
of  inveterate  hatred  towards  the  king.  On  the 
previous  Sunday  a  melancholy  intimation  had 
been  given  to  Louis,  while  he  was  at  church,  of 
the  state  of  popular  feeling  towards  him.  The 
choir,  in  chanting  a  portion  of  the  morning 
service,  which  contained  the  words,  "  He  hath 
cast  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat,"  raised 
their  voices  to  the  highest  note,  and  the  organ 
sounded  its  loudest  notee,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  insulting  Louis,  and  intimating  to 
him  how  much  his  deposition  was  longed  for 
by  his  subjects.  The  attack  upon  his  palace 
was  not  entirely  unexpected  by  the  king,  and 
he  had  collected  for  its  defence  about  eight 
hundred  of  his  Swiss  guards,  who  formed  an 
ancient  and  faithful  body  of  household  troops. 
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Wlien  the  queen,  from  the  window  of  the 
Tiiilleries,  beheld  the  armed  masses  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded,  her  courage  rose  with  the 
occasion,  and,  placing  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of 
her  husband,  she  entreated  him  to  head  his 
troops  in  person,  and  boldly  oppose  the  insur- 
gents. Louis,  however,  (although  by  no  means 
destitute  of  passive  courage,)  recoiled  from  the 
thought  of  shedding  the  blood  of  life  subjects, 
and,  gathering  his  family  around  him,  he  pro-, 
ceeded  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  determining 
to  claim  its  protection.  After  exposing  himself 
to  much  danger,  Louis  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  assembly,  where  he  was  allowed  to  take 
refiige  with  his  wife  and  family  in  a  box 
allotted  to  the  reporters  for  the  press.  The 
mob  finding  itself  balked  of  its  prey,  turned  its 
fury  upon  the  faithful  Swiss  guards,  who,  after 
a  short  but  courageous  defence,  were  cut  to 
pieces.  "A  few  of  them,"  says  Alison,  "climbed 
up  the  marble  monuments,  which  adorned  that 
splendid  spot,  (the  Tuilleries.)  The  insurgents 
abstained  from  firing  lest  they  should  injure 
the  statuary,  but  pricked  them  with  their 
bayonets  till  they  came  down,  and  then  mur- 
dered them  at  their  feet — an  in&tauce  of  taste 
for   art,   mingled  with  revolutionary  cruelty, 
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perhaps  unparalleled  in  tlie  history  of  the 
world."  The  influence  of  a  taste  for  art,  in 
promoting  refinement  amongst  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  has  been  much  boasted  of  in  modern 
times,  particularly  by  that  section  of  the  com- 
munity, which  has  endeavoured  to  throw  open 
our  picture  galleries  and  museums  on  the 
sabbath.  The  fact  above  mentioned,  however, 
proves  the  utter  inefficacy  of  a  mere  love  of 
art,  when  unsanctified  by  religion,  to  restrain 
the  savage  passions  of  the  human  heart. 

When  Louis,  with  his  family,  escaping  from 
the  scene  of  horror  we  have  just  described, 
entered  the  walls  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  come  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  a  great  crime."  Some  of  the 
more  violent  of  the  democratic  party  opposed 
his  admission,  on  the  ground  of  his  presence 
fettering  the  freedom  of  debate.  They  secretly 
hoped  that,  if  thus  deprived  of  a  shelter,  he 
would  fall  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  mob. 
After  some  discussion,  however,  he  was  allowed 
to  take  refuge  in  the  reporter's  box,  and  was 
finally,  along  with  his  family,  transferred  to 
the  prison  of  the  Temple.  Overcome  by  his 
emotions,  the  unhappy  monarch  prostrated 
himself  in  prayer:  "  Thy  trials,  O  God,"  he 
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exclaimed,  "  are  dreadful ;  give  us  courage  to 
bear  them.  We  adore  the  hand  which  chastens 
us,  as  that  which  has  so  often  blessed  us." 
The  assembly  soon  afterwards  declared  him 
provisionally  suspended  from  his  functions, 
and  decreed  that  a  fresh  convention  should  be 
summoned  to  decide  on  his  fate. 

Previously  to  the  events  above  narrated,  war 
had  been  declared  by  France  against  Prussia, 
that  country  having,  with  some  other  of  the 
allied  powers  of  Europe,  and  a  large  body  of 
French  emigrants,  determined  to  invade  France, 
in  order  to  rescue  Louis  from  the  domination 
of  the  factions  of  Paris. 

Within  ten  days  after  the  revolt  of  the  10th 
of  August,  Llongwi,  a  fortified  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  France,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians.  Some  of  the  garrison  escaping  from 
the  scene  of  action,  arrived,  dejected,  and 
fatigued,  at  the  Hall  of  the  Convention  in  Paris, 
and  endeavoured  to  account  for  their  defeat  on  the 
ground  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
forces.  "  What  could  we  do  against  so  many  ?" 
they  exclaimed.  "  You  could,  at  least,  have 
died !"  was  the  comfortless  reply  they  received. 
Scarcely  had  Paris  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  Llongwi,  ere 
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tidings  arrived  of  tlie  capture  of  Verdun,  an- 
other fortified  town.  The  French  general,  after 
writing  a  sentimental  farewell  to  his  country, 
blew  his  brains  out,  and  was  decreed  by  the 
assembly  a  monument  in  the  Pantheon,  with 
the  inscription,  "  He  chose  death  rather  than 
yield  to  despots."  The  wife  of  the  imsuccess- 
ful  commander  at  Llongwi  read  an  essay  be- 
fore the  club  of  Jacobins,  to  prove  that  her 
husband  had  done  his  duty.  "  Citoyenne," 
rephed  the  president,  "the  nation  will  judge 
him,  and  the  Jacobins  are  bound  to  tell  him 
the  truth.  He  would  have  ended  his  course  at 
Llongwi,  if  he  had  loved  the  honour  of  his 
country."*  As  the  aJHed  forces  were  gradually 
drawing  near  Paris,  the  utmost  confusion  and 
excitement  prevailed  there.  As  usual,  nothing 
could  be  done  without  a  display  of  sentiment. 
Twelve  deputies  were  ordered  to  go  and  dig  at 
the  fortifications  about  to  be  made  round  Paris, 
and  ladies  waited  on  the  assembly,  offering  to 
mount  guard  !  The  church  bells  were  melted 
into  cannon  ;  enthusiastic  citizens  sung  in 
chorus  in  the  streets  a  hymn  to  Hberty ;  and 
ladies  occupied  the  churches  in  crowds — not, 
however,  for  the  purposes  of  devotion,  but  to 

•  Carlyle. 
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work  at  military  equipments  for  the  volunteer 
forces,  "wlio  were  to  march  in  defence  of  their 
country.  Amidst  those  singular  preparations, 
Banton,  the  minister  of  justice,  impressed  upon 
the  assembly  the  necessity  of  taking  some  step 
which  would  strike  terror  into  any  friends  of 
the  royalists  who  might  still  remain  in  Paris. 
"  We  must,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
"  dare,  and  dare,  and  dare  again."  An  awful 
meaning,  it  will  be  found,  was  hidden  under 
these  words.  Four  or  five  thousand  persons 
(some  writers  make  the  number  even  larger) 
were  thrown  into  the  prisons  of  Paris,  accused, 
without  any  form  of  examination,  of  being 
attached  to  the  enemy's  cause.  These  arrests 
took  place  during  the  three  last  days  of  August. 
On  the  2nd  of  September  following,  a  scene 
occurred  which  will  long  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  appalling  records  presented  by 
history,  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart. 
Twenty-four  priests,  committed  on  mere  sus- 
picion to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  were 
dragged  from  their  carriages,  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  bloodthirsty  mob.  This  was,  however, 
but  the  beginning  of  horrors.  Repairing  to 
the  various  prisons,  the  mob  waited  outside, 
while  a  few  of  their  leaders  entering  in,  called 
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for  the  registers  of  tlie  prisoners,  and  formed 
an  extempore  court  for  their  trial.  No  tedious 
formalities,  so  often  complained  of  as  the  accom- 
paniments of  law,  were,  on  this  occasion  at 
least,  observed.  A  common  room  in  the  prison 
served  as  the  court ;  and  a  table,  having  on  it 
a  drawn  sword,  bottles  of  spirits,  and  tobacco 
pipes,  supplied  the  place  of  the  usual  insignia 
of  the  judicial  bench.  The  judge  was  some 
ruffian,  hastily  selected  from  the  mob,  and  the 
officers  were  others  of  the  insurgents,  whose 
hands  and  shirts  were  stained  with  human 
blood.  Before*  this  dreadful  tribunal  the  un- 
happy prisoners,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
were  rapidly  hurried,  when  a  word  or  a  nod 
decided  their  fate.  The  slightest  proof  of  the 
accused  having,  in  any  manner,  however 
remote,  sympathised  with  the  cause  of  royalty, 
was  sufficient  to  doom  him  to  destruction. 
Instead  of  sentence  of  death  being  pronounced 
upon  the  prisoner,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  he 
was  led  to  the  door  of  the  prison  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  being  liberated.  It  was  only  then 
that  he  saw  the  full  extent  of  his  calamity. 
Outside  the  prison  door  were  ranged  a  blood- 
thirsty mob,  armed  with  pikes,  swords,  and 
axes,  who  hewed  the  unhappy  captive  to  pieces 
D 
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the  moment  he  made  his  appearance.  Some  of 
the  king's  Swiss  guard  were  among  the  first 
thrust  out  to  slaughter  at  one  of  the  prisons. 
Their  cheeks,  which  had  witnessed. unblanched 
the  approach  of  danger  in  the  hour  of  battle, 
grew  pale  at  the  awful  scene  before  them. 
After,  in  vain,  supplicating  for  mercy,  one  of 
them,  folding  his  arms,  exclaimed,  "  My  com- 
rades, since  it  must  be  so,  I  will  go  first,"  and 
plunging  boldly  forward  into  the  sea  of  pikes, 
perished  by  a  hundred  wounds. 

The  more  moderate  members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  tried  in  vain  to  stop  this  scene  of 
carnage.  The  massacre  continued  for  three 
days,  and  nearly  five  thousand  victims  sank 
beneath  its  violence.  Upon  a  transaction  of  so 
awful  a  character  comment  is  almost  unneces- 
sary. It  displays,  in  an  affecting  manner,  the 
depravity  of  the  human  heart.  It  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  city 
distinguished  for  its  refinement,  that  these 
scenes  of  horror  took  place.  Civilization  may 
polish  the  surface  of  society,  but  it  requires  a 
stronger  and  a  holier  principle  to  restrain  its 
corruptions.  It  was  in  the  name  of  liberty 
that  these  unhallowed  deeds  were  perpetrated. 
The  sequel,  however,  but  too  truly  showed  that 
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the  French  people  of  that  generation  were 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
that  blessed  privilege.  Their  savage  passions 
overpowered  every  principle  of  reason  and 
humanity,  and,  while  glorying  in  having  ^de- 
stroyed the  fetters  of  despotism,  they  proved 
themselves  to  be  the  abject  slaves  of  sin,  cruelty, 
and  corruption.  The  crimes,  however,  of  these 
ferocious  men  did  not  go  unpunished.  As  we 
proceed  in  the  course  of  this  history,  we  shall 
perceive  that  Providence,  with  even-handed 
justice,  made  the  violence  which  they  com- 
mitted, to  return  upon  their  own  heads.  The 
cup  of  trembling  which  they  gave  to  others  to 
drink,  they  had  themselves  to  drain  to  the  very 
dregs.  May  the  lesson  so  dearly  bought  by 
France  not  be  lost  on  our  own  country  I  May 
the  attempts  of  wicked  men  amongst  us  to 
rouse  the  passions  of  the  lower  orders,  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  deeds  of  wickedness,  be  de- 
feated in  time  to  come,  as  they  have  happily 
been  in  the  days  that  are  past !  and  upon  all 
classes  of  our  countrymen  may  the  conviction 
be  more  and  more  impressed,  that  crime  and 
violence  can  never  advance,  though  they  may 
greatly  retard,  the  cause  of  genuine  liberty  I 
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The  National  Convention  meets— The  king  brought  to  trial- 
Heroism  of  Malesherbes— Scenes  during  the  trial— The  king 
condemned  to  death— His  execution— State  of  parties  in  France 
after  the  king's  death— The  Girondists— Marat,  Danton,  and 
Robespierre— Attack  on  the  Girondists — Trial  and  execution 
of  their  leaders— Marat  assassinated  bv  Charlotte  Corday— i 
Reflections. 

During  the  massacres  of  September,  detailed  in 
the  last  chapter,  the  king  and  his  family  were 
protected  from  violence  in  consequence  of  a 
tricolor  ribbon  being  stretched  before  the  gate  of 
their  prison,  as  an  emblem  of  their  being  under 
the  special  guardianship  of  the  nation  I  Their 
inviolabihty  did  not,  however,  continue  long. 
Upon  the  meeting  of  the  new  assembly,  (which 
was  termed  the  National  Convention,)  France 
was  declared  a  republic,  and  some  of  the  more 
violent  party  eagerly  demanded  that  the  king 
should  be  brought  to  trial,  as  the  grand  enemy 
of  the  revolution.     It  became  the  fashion  of 
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tKe  day  to  read  the  history  of  the  trial  of 
Charles  i.  in  England.  Copies  of  the  narra- 
tive of  that  event  were  in  universal  requisition 
at  the  booksellers'  shops.  Deputations  of  the 
lower  orders  defiled  before  the  assembly,  de- 
manding "justice  on  the  tyrant."  The 
wounded  on  the  10th  of  August,  along  with 
the  orphans  and  widows  of  those  slain  on  that 
day,  walked  in  procession  to  the  convention; 
and,  in  order  to  excite  the  feelings  of  its  mem- 
bers still  more  against  Louis,  one  man,  imable 
from  his  wounds  to  walk,  was  borne  through 
the  Hall  of  Deputies  in.  a  Utter.  On  the  11th 
of  December,  1792,  the  unhappy  monarch  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  and  called 
on  to  plead  to  a  series  of  fifty-nine  questions,  in 
which  he  was  most  unjustly  charged  with  hav- 
ing been  the  author  of  most  of  the  excesse's  of 
the  revolution.  "  You  may  sit  down,  Louis,'* 
said  the  president.  The  king  did  so,  and 
replied,  with  manly  firmness  and  dignity,  to  the 
various  interrogatories  addressed  to  him.  His 
emotion  displayed  itself  strongly,  however, 
when  charged  with  having  shed  his  subjects' 
blood  on  the  10th  of  August,  conscious,  as  he 
was,  of  the  humane  sentiments  which  had 
actuated   him   upon   that   occasion.     Counsel 
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having  been  demanded  by  the  king,  his  request 
was  complied  with,  and  the  trial  adjourned  till 
the  26th  of  December.  One  of  the  counsel 
fixed  upon  by  Louis  shamefully  declined  the 
office.  Malesherbes,  once  the  minister  of  finance, 
along  with  a  barrister  named  Des^ze,  nobly 
stepped  forward,  however,  and  accepted  the 
post  of  danger.  The  venerable  Malesherbes 
generously  argued  that  as  his  royal  master  had 
called  him  to  oflSce  at  a  time  when  such  a  dis- 
tinction was  the  object  of  ambition  to  all,  he 
could  not  shrink  from  his  side  in  the  hour  of 
peril.  The  day  of  trial  at  last  arrived,  and, 
after  a  discussion  which  continued  twenty  days, 
notwithstanding  the  forcible  and  touching  elo- 
quence of  his  defenders,  Louis  was  declared 
by  a  large  majority,  "guilty  of  having  con- 
spired against  liberty."  The  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  formed  the  subject  of  the  next 
vote.  Death,  banishment,  or  imprisonment 
were  the  three  alternatives  proposed,  and  four 
days  were  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  these 
propositions.  The  scene  in  the  house  during 
the  taking  of  the  vote  was  one  of  terrible  in- 
terest. A  death-like  silence  prevailed,  as 
member  after  member  mounted  the  tribune  to 
record  his  vote.     Evening  was  far  advanced, 
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and  the  speakers  flitted  like  phantoms  in  the 
gloom  across  the  elevated  rostrum.  A  thrill  of 
horror  pervaded  the  assembly,  hardened  as  it 
was,  when  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  cousin  of 
the  king,  gave  his  vote,  "  On  my  soul  and  con- 
science— death."  As  a  contrast  to  the  solem- 
nities of  the  scene,  ladies  might  be  seen  par- 
taking of  ices  and  other  refreshments,  and 
coolly  recording  the  state  of  the  vote,  as  if 
seated  at  a  gaming  table,  by  pricking  a  red  and 
white  card.  In  the  galleries  again,  bets  on  the 
result  of  the  assembly's  decision  were  freely 
made ;  tobacco  was  smoked  and  brandy  drunk, 
the  mob  howHng  every  time  when  any  member 
gave  a  vote  which  leaned  to  the  side  of  hu- 
manity. Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  voting,  a 
majority  of  fifty-three  was  found  to  have  de- 
cided upon  the  infliction  of  death.  An  ineffec- 
tual attempt  was  made  to  delay  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  until  an  appeal  had  been  made 
to  the  people,  but  it  was  finally  decreed  that 
the  punishment  should  be  carried  into  effect 
within  twenty-four  hours.  A  heart-rending 
scene  took  place  between  the  king  and  his 
family  after  the  announcement  of  the  assem- 
bly's decision  had  been  made  to  them.  For  a 
period  of  two  hours,  the  king,  the  queen,  the 
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young  dauphin,  and  the  princess  EKzabeth  em- 
braced each  other  in  a  silent  agony,  which  was 
broken  only  by  their  sobs.  They  were  then 
separated,  to  meet  no  more  in  time.  On  the 
21st  of  January,  1793,  the  king  was  led  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Eighty  thousand  armed 
men  lined  the  streets,  a  deep  silence  pervading 
the  whole  mass.  Louis  exhibited  great  firm- 
ness and  composure — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
excite  the  astonishment  of  his  enemies.  On 
mounting  the  scaffold,  he  endeavoured  to  address 
a  few  words  to  the  spectators,  but  his  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  noise  of  the  drums  which,  upon 
his  attempting  to  speak,  were  immediately 
ordered  to  beat.  He  at  first  refused  to  allow 
himself  to  be  bound  by  the  executioners,  but 
meekly  submitted  upon  being  reminded  by  the 
abb^  Edgeworth,  who  attended  his  dying  mo- 
ments, of  the  patience  displayed  by  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  under  the  indignities  offered  by 
his  enemies.  A  few  seconds  more  foimd  him 
bound  to  the  plank  of  the  guillotine.  "  Son  of 
St.  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven!"  exclaimed  his 
confessor,  and  the  fatal  axe  immediately  fell. 
Loud  huzzas  rent  the  air  when  the  bleeding 
head  was  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude, 
pocket  handkerchiefs  were  dipped  in  the  blood, 
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and  Jacobin  shook  the  hand  of  fellow  Jacobin, 
saying,  "  Now  the  deed  is  done  !"  Danton,  the 
minister  of  war,"  exclaimed  soon  after,  "  The 
coalesced  kings  of  Europe  threaten  us;  we 
throw  down  at  their  feet  a  king's  head  as  our 
gauntlet." 

Thus  fell  Louis  xvi.  in  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  a  victim  to  the  political  fanaticism 
of  a  people  whose  happiness  he  had  striven 
much  to  advance.  "  His  fate,"  says  an  elegant 
writer,  "  will  be  commiserated,  his  memory 
revered,  his  murderers  execrated,  so  long  as 
justice  or  mercy  shall  prevail  upon  the  earth." 
The  great  error  he  displayed  was  irresolution. 
He  proved  himself  totally  unequal  to  contend 
with  circumstances  requiring  the  display  of 
energy  and  decision.  His  career,  however, 
illustrates,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the 
necessity  imposed  on  all  who  would  wish  to 
pass  with  equanimity  through  the  trying  vicis- 
situdes of  life,  of  imploring,  in  earnest  prayer, 
the  supports  of  that  Holy  Spirit  who  can 
change  weakness  into  strength,  and  transform 
timidity  into  more  than  mortal  courage. 

The  death  of  the  king  had  been  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  Jacobin  party,  as  the  means  of 
committing  the  National  Convention  irrevocably 
d3 
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to  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  uniting  the  various  parties  in  the  assem- 
bly, it  proved,  by  a  just  retribution  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  cause  of  bitter  strife  and  divi- 
sion among  them.  The  more  moderate  mem- 
bers hated  the  extreme  party,  through  fear  of 
whose  influence  with  the  people,  they  had  been 
led,  against  their  own  convictions,  to  vote  for 
the  death  of  the  king.  The  Mountain  (as  the 
violent  deputies  were  termed)  returned  the 
hatred  of  their  opponents  with  interest,  and 
spared  no  effort  to  vilify  them  in  the  eyes  of 
the  populace.  The  moderate  section  of  the 
assembly  were  styled  Girondists,  and  consisted 
of  men  distinguished  for  their  talents,  but  des- 
titute of  all  religious  principle,  and  enthusias- 
tically attached  to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, after  the  models  of  antiquity.  Marat, 
Danton,  and  Eobespierre  were  the  leaders  of 
the  Mountain  faction.  The  character  of  Marat 
has  been  described  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work.  Danton  bore,  in  some  points,  a  resem- 
blance to  Mirabeau.  Possessing  a  voice  of 
thunder,  he  had,  like  that  remarkable  man,  the 
power  of  swaying  popular  assemblies  at  his 
will.  Like  Mirabeau,  also,  he  was  the  slave  of 
licentiousness,  and,  when  expediency  seemed  to 
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require  it,  he  did  not  hesitate  at  any  sacrifice 
of  human  life.  Humanity,  however,  was 
strangely  blended  with  his  cruelty.  Although 
he  was  the  instigator  of  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, yet,  during  that  awful  period,  he 
allowed  none  of  his  private  enemies  to  perish, 
and  saved  the  lives  of  all  who  appUed  to  him 
for  shelter  I  Kobespierre,  the  remaining  mem- 
ber of  this  dreadful  triumvirate,  was  originally 
an  advocate,  but  he  is  said  to  have  abandoned 
the  profession  of  the  law  rather  than  be  com- 
pelled, in  some  judicial  capacity,  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  upon  a  prisoner  1  The  close  of 
his  career  corresponded  but  ill  with  this  apparent 
display  of  humanity.  His  name  will  be  remem- 
bered so  long  as  the  records  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion shall  endure,  as  that  of  one  who  perpetrated 
enormities  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  modern 
times.  Possessing  a  species  of  eloquence  well 
adapted  for  popularity,  and  skilled  in  the  art  of 
administering  flattery  to  the  mob,  he  gradually 
attained  the  supreme  pinnacle  of  revolution- 
ary power,  and,  under  the  name  of  liberty, 
ruled  France  with  a  sceptre  of  iron.  While 
most  of  the  Jacobin  party  affected  coarseness 
and  slovenliness  of  dress,  Robespierre  displayed 
a  ridiculous  vanity  in  the  care  with  which  he 
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adorned  his  person.  He  was  termed  "  the 
incorruptible,"  from  the  fact  of  his  having  all 
along,  even  when  in  the  height  of  power,  re- 
sisted the  temptations  to  private  aggrandise- 
ment so  freely  indulged  in  by  his  brother 
patriots.  At  a  time  when  he  commanded  the 
lives  and  the  fortunes  of  France,  he  resided  in 
humble  apartments,  the  only  luxury  of  which 
consisted  in  a  collection  of  his  busts  and  por- 
traits, and  a  number  of  mirrors  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  display  his  form  whichever 
way  he  turned.  Deserved  as  is  the  censure 
with  which  the  memory  of  this  unhappy  man 
has  been  loaded,  his  career  may  teach  us,  even 
while  we  condemn  him,  the  duty  of  thankful- 
ness to  God  for  that  grace  which  only  has  pre- 
served us  from  the  commission  of  similar 
enormities.  Let  not  this  sentiment  be  hastily 
deemed  overstrained.  According  to  the  stan- 
dard of  the  present  world,  few  men,  at  their 
entrance  into  public  life,  bade  fairer  to  sustain 
a  spotless  reputation  than  Robespierre.  His 
sentiments  were  more  than  ordinarily  humane. 
He  not  only,  as  we  just  mentioned,  refused  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  a  prisoner, 
but  argued  in  the  assembly  for  the  abolition  of 
all  capital    punishments.      The  pleasures   of 
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virtue  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  were 
topics  upon  which  he  delighted  to  expatiate. 
Like  Hazael  of  old,  however,  he  knew  not  the 
hidden  wickedness  of  his  heart.  He  lived  to 
prove  to  future  generations,  that,  when  tmre- 
strained  by  Divine  influence,  and  pressed  by 
external  circumstances,  the  most  humane  dis- 
position may  exhibit  tempers  and  perform 
actions  of  which  it  would  once  have  deemed 
itself  utterly  incapable.  .    ' 

The  hostility  of  the  Gironde  and  Mountain 
party  showed  itself  in  continual  party  attacks, 
each  of  which  left  the  former  more  painfully 
sensible  of  their  weakness.  Marat,  at  their 
instigation,  was  tried  for  the  bloodthirsty  cha- 
racter of  his  writings  ;  but  being  acquitted,  he 
was  crowned  with  laurel,  and  borne  back  in 
triumph  to  the  assembly,  where  a  seat  of 
honour  was  decreed  to  him.  Similar  efforts  to 
crush  other  anarchical  members  of  the  con- 
vention proved  equally  unsuccessful.  The 
Girondists,  for  their  own  factious  purposes,  had 
unchained  the  passions  of  the  people  against 
the  unhappy  king,  and  they  had  now,  by  a  just 
retribution,  to  experience  the  reaction  of  these 
passions  against  themselves.  Paris,  meanwhile, 
was  suffering  from  scarcity  of  food,  so  much  so, 
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that  no  family  was  allowed  to  have  more  than 
a  limited  quantity  of  provisions  in  the  house  at 
one  time.  Bakers  were  not  permitted  to  sell 
bread  to  any  party  who  did  not  produce  a 
ticket  signed  by  the  municipal  authorities.  A 
chain  was  attached  to  all  provision  shops,  and 
every  purchaser,  before  he  could  be  served,  had 
to  take  hold  of  it,  in  the  order  of  his  arrival. 
The  people  having  complained  of  the  high 
price  of  food,  the  Jacobins  secured  their  favour 
by  getting  a  law  passed  forbidding  provisions 
to  be  sold  dearer  than  a  given  rate,  which  was 
called  the  maximum.  By  the  same  absurd 
enactment,  farmers  were  compelled  to  thresh 
their  corn  and  send  it  to  market,  whether  the 
prices  were  remunerating  or  otherwise.  The 
Girondists  strenuously  opposed  these  measures, 
as  being  at  variance  with  every  sound  principle 
of  political  economy.  Their  opposition,  how- 
ever, was  utterly  fruitless,  and  it  brought  down 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the  populace,  who 
were  artfully  taught  by  the  Jacobins  to  view 
the  Girondists  as  traitors  to  the  republic.  A 
conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  their  opponents 
was  soon  formed,  and  too  successfully  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Mountain  faction.  On  Sunday, 
the   2nd   June,    1793,   little   more  than  four 
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months  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  the 
National  Convention  was  surrounded  by  an 
armed  body  of  20,000  men,  which  loudly 
demanded  the  arrest  of  the  Girondist  leaders. 
The  president  of  the  convention,  at  the  head  of 
that  body,  walked  out  in  procession  to  meet 
the  insurgents.  Loaded  cannon,  however,  were 
pointed  against  the  convention,  so  that,  after 
ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  a  hearing,  the 
deputies  were  forced  to  return  to  the  hall  of  the 
assembly,  and  vote  the  arrest  of  thirty-two  of 
the  Girondist  party.  A  few  of  these  contrived 
to  effect  their  escape,  and  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of  civil  war  in  the 
provinces.  In  the  month  of  October,  twenty- 
two  of  the  leading  Girondists,  who  had  remained 
prisoners  in  Paris,  were  brought  to  trial.  Com- 
posing, as  they  did,  a  body  of  the  highest  talent 
in  France,  their  defence  was  a  brilliant  display 
of  eloquence.  So  much  effect,  indeed,  did  it 
produce  upon  the  audience,  that  the  prosecutors, 
fearing  an  acquittal,  obtained  a  decree  from  the 
convention  authorising  the  jury  to  convict 
without  hearing  further  evidence  or  defence. 
Sentence  of  death,  to  be  inflicted  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  was  accordingly  at  once  pronounced 
upon  the  prisoners.     One  of  them,  on  hearing 
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it,  stabbed  himself  to  death  in  court.  Another 
exclaimed  to  the  merciless  judges,  "  We  die  on 
a  day  when  the  people  have  lost  their  senses  ; 
you  will  die  when  they  recover  them."  The 
Girondists,  on  returning  to  their  prison,  spent 
the  short  interval  which  remained  to  them 
between  time  and  eternity  in  relaxations  ill 
suited  to  their  appalling  condition.  They  com- 
posed satirical  verses  on  their  prosecutors,  and 
song  and  mirth  went  round.  It  was  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  men  sporting  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  and  concealing  their  dread  of  death 
under  an  affected  contempt  of  life.  On  the 
following  morning  they  were  conducted,  along 
with  the  dead  body  of  their  companion,  to  the 
place  of  execution.  At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold 
they  raised  a  hjnnn  to  liberty.  One  by  one 
their  heads  fell  beneath  the  executioner's  axe, 
and,  within  a  few  minutes,  the  melancholy 
chorus  was  hushed  in  the  silence  of  death.  So 
perished  the  Girondin  party.  If  human  philo- 
sophy, learning,  and  talent,  could  have  averted 
the  downward  course  of  the  revolution,  these 
men  might  have  effected  that  object.  Unsus- 
tained  by  rehgious  principle,  however,  their 
other  qualities  proved  useless.  For  their  own 
factious  purposes,  the  Girondists  had  raised  the 
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demon  of  popular  violence,  and  tliey  were 
unable  again  to  lay  it.  They  had  sowed  the 
wind,  and  reaped  the  whirlwind.  Or  shall  we 
say,  that  Divine  vengeance  suffered  not  their 
heads  to  come  to  the  grave  in  peace?  Over 
their  death  the  Christian  reader  would  desire 
to  draw  a  veil.  It  contains  no  bright  spot  on 
which  the  eye  of  charity  or  hope  can  dwell. 
Such  are  thy  baneful  fruits,  O  Infidelity  ! 

Shortly  before  the  execution  of  the  Girond- 
ists, one  of  the  leaders  of  their  opponents  had 
fallen  under  the  knife  of  the  assassin.  Charlotte 
Corday,  a  young  woman,  enthusiastically  at- 
tached to  the  Girondin  party,  and  to  the  cause 
of  -  republican  liberty,  determined  to  rid  the 
country  of  Marat,  whom  she,  with  justice, 
conceived  to  be  one  of  its  .principal  enemies. 
Leaving  the  provincial  town  of  Caen,  she 
travelled  to  Paris,  and  proceeded  to  the  con- 
vention, from  which,  however,  Marat  was  ab- 
sent, in  consequence  of  being  confined  .by 
indisposition  at  home.  On  the  morning  after 
her  arrival,  she  purchased,  at  a  cutler's  shop,  a 
large  sheath  knife,  and  succeeded  in  gaining 
admission  to  Marat's  chamber,  by  pretending 
that  she  was  the  bearer  of  important  intelligence 
respecting  tl;e  movements  of  some  of  the  fugi- 
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tive  Gironde  deputies.  Marat,  on  her  entrance, 
was  reclining  in  a  bath,  with  writing  materials 
beside  him.  He  Hstened  eagerly  to  her  state- 
ments respecting  the  fugitive  Girondists,  and 
asked  about  their  recent  movements.  Upon 
some  names  being  mentioned  to  him,  he  turned 
eagerly  to  his  desk  to*  write,  exclaiming, 
"  Their  heads  shall  fall  within  a  fortnight."  As 
he  uttered  these  words,  the  knife  of  the  assassin 
was  plunged  into  his  heart,  and,  with  one  loud 
scream  of  agony,  his  polluted  spirit,  laden  with 
countless  enormities,  was  hurried  to  its  solemn 
account. 

Charlotte  Corday  was  immediately  arrested, 
being  with  some  difficulty  preserved  from  the 
fury  of  the  populace — ^who  had  adored  Marat 
as  their  idol.  His  death  was  mourned  for  as 
a  public  calamity ;  monuments  were  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  costly  funeral  honours  heaped 
upon  him.  Amidst  all  these  proceedings, 
"  one  circumstance  alone,"  says  a  quaint  but 
beautiful  writer, "  we  read  with  clear  sympathy, 
in  the  Old  Moniteur  newspaper,  how  Marat's 
brother  comes  from  Neuchatel  to  ask  of  the 
convention  that  the  deceased  Jean  Paul 
Marat's  musket  be  given  to  him.  For  Marat 
too  had  a  brother  and  natural  affections,  and 
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slept  in  a  cradle  like  the  rest  of  us,  ye  sons  of 
men  1" 

A  few  days  after  the  assassination  of  Marat, 
Charlotte  Corday  was  brought  to  trial  for  the 
murder.  She  cut  short  the  evidence  that  was 
adduced  against  her,  by  at  once  admitting  that 
she  had  committed  the  deed.  So  far,  however, 
from  looking  upon  it  as  a  crime,  she  viewed  it, 
according  to  the  false  philosophy  of  the  times, 
as  a  patriotic  action.  "  I  slew,"  said  she,  "  one 
man,  to  save  a  hundred  thousand — a  savage 
monster,  to  give  repose  to  my  country."  She 
was  immediately  condemned  to  die.  On  being 
conducted  to  the  scaffold  she  behaved  with 
fortitude;  the  executioner  tauntingly  struck 
her  head  after  it  had  fallen  from  the  guillotine, 
an  action  for  which  the  authorities  (who, 
amidst  their  cruelties,  affected  a  show  of  deco- 
rum,) imprisoned  him. 

In  contemplating  the  end  of  Marat,  we  may 
say  with  the  poet,  that  he  perished 

"  by  the  justest  doom 
That  ever  the  destroyer,  destroyed." 

For  years  he  had  debased  by  his  Yn:itings  the 
morals  of  the  community,  and  had  made  it  his 
study  to  train  the  people  to  acts  of  atrocity. 
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His  celebrated  journal,  "  L'Ami  du  Peuple," 
(Friend  of  the  People,)  seemed  to  have  been 
written  with  a  pen  dipped  in  blood.  Carnage 
was  the  only  remedy  he  knew  for  the  diseases 
of  the  state.  By  a  most  just  and  signal  retri- 
bution of  God,  he  fell  by  the  weapons  which  he 
had  been  so  industriously  teaching  others  to 
wield.  The  spirit  of  violence,  which  he  had 
unchained,  returned  upon  himself  and  slew 
him  ;  thus  fulfilling  the  emphatic  language  of 
Scripture,  "  Violence  shall  haunt  the  bloody 
man;"  "  The  wicked  shall  fall  by  his  own 
wickedness. 

While  recognising  the  providence  of  God  in 
the  punishment  of  Marat's  crimes,  we  are 
equally  bound  to  denounce  the  act  of  Charlotte 
Corday.  It  was  a  violation  of  that  command 
of  God,  which  forbids  the  commission  of  evil 
on  the  pretence  that  good  may  come.  It  failed 
to  accomplish  the  olDJects  which  its  perpetrator 
had  in  view — strengthening,  as  it  did,  instead  of 
weakening,  the  hands  of  the  violent  party,  and 
urging  them  on  to  deeds  of  greater  atrocity. 
The  criminality  of  the  action,  however,  is  not 
to  be  determined  by  its  temporal  consequences. 
Even  if  successful,  when  tried  by  the  standard 
of  God's    word,   it  would  have   been    found 
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utterly  indefensible.  "  Vengeance  is  mine  :  I 
will  repay,"  is  the  declaration  of  the  Almighty ; 
and  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  subsequent 
fate  of  the  other  revolutionary  leaders,  that 
Marat's  crimes,  if  unrepented  of,  would,  in  due 
season,  have  met  with  their  reward  without  the 
intervention  of  the  assassin's  dagger.  While 
acknowledging,  therefore,  in  the  end  of  Marat, 
the  operation  of  what  has  been  well  termed  the 
"  moral  chemistry"  of  God,  which  can  extract 
good  from  evil,  and  make  even  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  him,  we  are  not  the  less  bound 
to  reprobate  the  crime  by  which  Marat  fell,  as 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  meek  and  bene- 
volent spirit  of  Him  who  has  said,  "  Love 
your  enemies ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you," 
Luke  vi.  27 ;  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good,"  Rom.  xii.  21. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  Revolutionary  Tribunals— 
The  painter  David — Fouquier  Tinville,  the  public  prose- 
cutor—The trial  of  Marie  Antoinette— Fate  of  her  son-^ 
Madame  Roland — Execution  of  Bailly— Condorcet's  death — 
Fruits  of  infidelity — Alterations  in  French  calendar — Christ!* 
anity  abjured — Plunder  of  the  churches — Installation  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason  and  scene  at  Notre  Dame. 

The  Girondist  party  having  been  swept  from 
the  political  arena,  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  the  reins  of  power  were  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Mountain,  or 
extreme  democratic  section.  A  few  timid  and 
vacillating  deputies,  under  the  name  of  the 
Plain,  still  pretended  to  some  show  of  modera- 
tion and  independence.  Upon  aU  important 
questions,  however,  they  voted  along  with  the 
Mountain,  not  from  conviction,  but  from  a 
pusillanimous  dread  of  incurring  their  oppo- 
nents' displeasure.  Uncontrolled,  accordingly, 
by  any  constitutional  check,  the  dominant 
section  commenced  a  career  of  legislation  which 
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has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
A  council,  called  the  "  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,"  was  formed  with  the  most  arbitrary 
powers,  and,  in  conjunction  with  another  court, 
named  the  "  Revolutionary  Tribunal,"  per- 
petrated such  enormities  as  have  designated 
the  period  over  which  their  authority  extended 
by  the  awful,  but  expressive  title,  "  the  reign 
of  terror."  The  first  of  the  two  bodies  just 
named  consisted  of  ten  members,  who  ap- 
pointed the  generals,  judges,  and  every  public 
oflScer  of  the  state,  in  addition  to  originating 
all  the  principal  measures  brought  forward  in 
the  convention.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
was  composed  of  six  judges  and  twelve  jury- 
men, the  latter  holding  permanent  appoint- 
ments, and  not  being  subject  to  any  challenge 
from  the  accused.  These  juries  had  the  power 
of  deciding  with  or  without  proof,  of  cutting 
short  evidence,  and  of  stopping  the  defence  of 
the  prisoners  at  pleasure.  The  crimes  brought 
under  their  cognizance  were,  in  many  cases,  so 
loosely  defined  by  law,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  innocence  to  protect  itself  against  accu- 
sation. The  following  is  a  sample  of  a  few 
out  of  many  grounds  on  which  parties  could 
be  arraigned  before  these  dread  tribunals. 
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1.  For  speaking  of  the  misfortunes  of  tlie 
republic^  and  spreading  bad  news  with  an 
aiFected  air  of  sorrow. 

2.  For  lamenting  the  situation  of  those 
whose  property  had  been  taken  for  the  use  of 
the  state  by  forced  requisitions. 

3.  For  expressing  fears  as  to  the  durability 
of  the  republic. 

4.  For  being  amongst  the  number  of  those 
who,  if  they  had  done  nothing  against  the 
cause  of  liberty,  had  done  nothing  in  its 
favour. 

The  execution  of  these  dreadful  laws  was 
not  confined  to  the  revolutionary  tribunals 
of  Paris,  but  was  entrusted  to  about  fifty 
thousand  courts  scattered  over  the  whole  of 
France,  and  supported  at  a  vast  expense  to  the 
community.  David,  an  eminent  French 
painter,  formed  one  of  the  members  of  another 
court,  called  the  "  Committee  of  Public 
Security."  "  Let  us  grind  enough  of  the  red," 
was  David's  favourite  expression  to  his  col- 
leagues when  they  commenced  their  bloody 
labours  for  the  day — another  instance,  added 
to  the  many  presented  by  this  history,  of  the 
union  of  high  intellectual  powers  with  de- 
grading and  enslaving  passions. 
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Pre-eminent  in  wickedness  amongst  those 
who  had  the  control  of  these  courts  was  Fou- 
quier  Tinville,  the  public  prosecutor  for 
France.  The  character  of  this  man,  as  de- 
scribed by  authentic  historians,  seems  more  to 
have  resembled  the  conceptions  generally 
formed  of  an  evil  spirit  than  those  of  a  human 
being.  His  ears  were  deaf  alike  to  the  cries 
of  justice  and  humanity.  Before  his  dreadftd 
bar  he  saw  ranged  without  emotion,  the  young, 
the  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  the 
noble,  and  the  aged.  He  heard  their  suppli- 
cations for  pity  with  indijQference.  Their  con- 
demnation made  him  happy — their  acquittal, 
wretched.  Worn  down  by  the  fatigues  of 
office,  he  found  relaxation  only  in  witnessing 
the  execution  of  his  victims.  That  spectacle, 
he  admitted,  did  give  him  pleasure,  but  to  all 
ordinary  amusements  he  was  indifferent.  A 
character  of  such  unmixed  wickedness  might 
almost  have  been  considered  fabulous,  did  we 
not  recoUect  the  mass  of  evidence  by  which  its 
reality  is  established.  Fouquier  Tinville,  be  it 
remembered,  was  not  the  creation  of  the  dark 
ages,  when  the  boasted  refinements  of  modern 
society  did  not  exist.  He  was  a  man  almost 
cf  our  own  day,   for   several  of  his  contem- 
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poraries  still  survive.  Let  the  advocates  for 
tlie  doctrines  of  man's  perfectibility  by  educa- 
tion and  social  improvements  ponder  tbe 
lesson  well. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  victims  who 
fell  beneath  the  stroke  of  the  Kevolutionary 
Tribunal  was  Marie  Antoinette,  the  widow  of 
the  unfortunate  Louis  xvi.  Along  with  her 
children,  she  had  been  kept  a  close  prisoner 
after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Reproach 
and  insult  had  been  imsparingly  heaped  upon 
her  during  her  donfinement,  and  few  would 
have  recognised  in  the  wasted  form  which 
tenanted  the  gloomy  apartments  of  the  Temple, 
the  sprightly  and  light-hearted  queen  who, 
twenty  years  before,  had  been  the  leader  of  all 
that  was  gay  and  fashionable  in  France.  Her 
fare  was  now  as  mean  as  that  of  the  humblest 
prisoner ;  her  dress,  instead  of  being  the 
choicest  produce  of  the  silk  loom,  was  of  the 
coarsest  fabric;  whUe,  instead  of  golden  and 
silver  lamps,  a  common  wicker  light  dimly 
illumined  her  solitary  cell.  Her  titles  of  rank 
were  abolished,  and  the  appellation  of  Widow 
Capet  alone  bestowed  upon  her.  During  her 
trial  she  behaved  with  great  self-possession. 
To  the   charges   brought  against  her  (which 
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were  of  the  most  calumnious  and  unjust  cha- 
racter) she  listened  with  composure,  a  hectic 
flush  occasionally  suffusing  her  pale  cheeks 
when  the  names  of  her  husband  and  her  other 
departed  friends  were  mentioned.  For  two 
days  the  mockery  of  justice  continued,  but  at 
last  the  proceedings  terminated,  as  they  were 
expected  to  do,  in  sentence  of  death  being  pro- 
nounced upon  the  queen.  It  was  carried  into 
effect  next  morning,  October  16,  1793.  She 
submitted  herself  meekly  to  the  executioner*s 
axe,  and,  amidst  the  roar  and  tumult  of  a 
savage  multitude,  passed  from  the  stage  of  time 
into  the  awful  realities  of  an  eternal  world. 
The  career  of  Marie  Antoinette  is  an  affecting 
commentary  on  the  mutability  of  earthly 
greatness,  and  proclaims  to  all  classes,  but 
more  especially  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  the 
uncertainty  of  that  happiness  which  is  not 
based  on  the  favour  and  friendship  of  God. 
The  fate  of  the  young  dauphin  of  France,  the 
only  son  of  the  queen,  was  scarcely  less 
melancholy  than  that  of  his  mother.  He  was 
given  in  charge  by  the  authorities  to  one 
Simon,  a  shoemaker,  a  furious  partisan  of  the 
revolution.  "What  am  I  to  do  with  this 
young  wolf-whelp?"  said  Simon:  "  shall  I  kill 
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him  ?"  "  No,"  was  the  reply.  "  Poison  him, 
then?"  "No."  "Starve  him  to  death?" 
"  No."  "  What  then  ?  "  "  You  must  get  rid 
of  him."  The  hint  was  taken.  Half-starved, 
beaten,  exposed  to  all  weathers,  the  poor  child, 
who  had  been  nursed  upon  the  lap  of  luxury, 
lost  first  his  reason  and  then  his  life.  Some 
anecdotes  told  of  the  young  dauphin  place  his 
character  in  a  very  amiable  point  of  view. 
His  tyrant  keeper  one  day  asked  him  what 
punishment  he  would  inflict  upon  him  if  he 
by  any  chance  could  mount  the  throne  of 
France.  The  young  prince  replied,  "  I  would 
forgive  you,  Simon."  Upon  another  occasion, 
the  poor  child  having  received  some  kindness 
from  a  surgeon,  hoarded  from  his  scanty  meal 
two  pears,  and  presented  them  to  his  benefactor 
' — a  touching  incident,  whether  the  action  be 
viewed  as  a  proof  of  the  tender  sensibility  of 
the  young  prince's  disposition,  or  the  smallness 
of  the  gift  be  contrasted  with  the  vastness  of 
the  resources  once  within  the  command  of 
the  giver. 

The  Eevolutionary  Tribunal  found  even  a 
more  remarkable  victim  than  Marie  Antoinette, 
in  the  celebrated  Madame  Eoland.  This  lady 
was  the  wife  of  M.  Roland,  an  honest,  well- 
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meaning  man,  who  had  formerly  held  a  post  in 
the  French  ministry,  but  who,  although  at- 
tached warmly  to  the  cause  of  the  republic, 
had  resigned  office  in  disgust  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI.  Madame  Eoland  was  also 
enthusiastically  attached  to  the  republican 
cause,  which  she  had  supported  by  her  power- 
ful pen.  On  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  she  was 
arrested,  and  soon  called  on  to  plead  before 
the  bar  of  the  merciless  Fouquier  Tinville. 
Her  condemnation  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  although  all  that  could  be  laid  to  her 
charge  was,  that  she  had  advocated  more 
moderate  counsels  than  suited  the  views  of  her 
•savage  opponents.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Lamarche  was  condemned  to  be  executed  with 
her.  On  their  road  to  the  scaffold  she  tried  to 
cheer  the  dejection  of  her  companion.  Arrived 
at  the  guillotine,  she  asked  for  pen  and  paper, 
"  to  write  the  strange  things  that  were  rising 
within  her."  This  request  was  refused,  how- 
ever. In  order  to  lessen  the  fears  of  her  com- 
panion Lamarche,  she  begged  the  executioner 
to  allow  her  to  be  executed  before  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  see  what  an  easy  thing  it 
was  to  die.  Her  request  was  again  refused,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  instructions  given  by  thQ 
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authorities ;  but  the  executioner  yielded  at  last, 
upon  his  sense  of  politeness  being  appealed  to 
by  Madame  Koland,  who  said,  "  You  cannot 
surely  refuse  the  request  of  a  lady."  When 
the  time  came  for  them  to  mount  the  scaflfold, 
she  cast  a  glance  at  a  gigantic  statue  of  Liberty 
which  had  been  erected  near  the  guillotine, 
and,  bowing  gravely  to  it,  she  uttered  these 
memorable  words :  "  O  Liberty  !  how  many 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!"  In  a  few 
seconds  more  she  ceased  to  live.  Admiring  as 
this  reader  must  do  the  fortitude  of  Madame 
Roland,  it  is  painful  to  reflect  that  it  was  not 
based  on  Christian  principle.  It  may,  in  some 
few  cases,  be,  as  she  observed,  "  an  easy  thing 
to  die ;"  but  it  is  in  all  cases  a  fearful  thing  to 
do  so  when  the  soul  is  unprepared  to  meet  its 
great  Creator  in  judgment.  The  hour  of  death, 
of  all  times,  is  most  unsuitable  for  levity,  when 
the  solemn  realities  of  eternity  are  about  to 
unfold  themselves  to  the  astonished  soul. 

Among  other  victims  of  revolutionary  vio- 
lence was  Bailly,  the  celebrated  astronomer, 
once  the  mayor  of  Paris,  and  the  first  president 
of  the  National  Assembly.  Neither  his  genius 
nor  his  services  in  the  cause  of  constitutional 
freedom,  could  avert  his  fate.     He  was  led  to 
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execution  during  one  of  tlie  most  inclement 
days  of  winter.  The  guillotine  preceded  him, 
and  was  at  first  erected  on  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
where  he  had  once,  by  the  aid  of  La  Fayette, 
dispersed  a  seditious  mob.  The  populace 
ha\4ng  remonstrated  against  the  execution 
taking  place  on  a  spot  where  the  altar  of  liberty 
had  been  raised,  the  guillotine  was  taken  down, 
and  carried  to  the  river-side.  The  unhappy 
Bailly  followed  it  on  foot,  and  was  pelted  with 
mud  by  the  inhuman  mob.  Nearly  two  hours 
elapsed  before  the  fatal  engine  of  death  could 
be  finally  erected,  and  during  that  -period  the 
unhappy  victim  sat  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  assailed  by  the 
reproaches  of  the  multitude.  It  was  a  lament- 
able exchange  for  the  chamber  of  study,  which, 
in  an  ill-advised  hour,  he  had  left,  to  mingle  in 
the  contentions  of  politics.  "You  tremble, 
Bailly,"  said  one  of  the  spectators,  as  the  grey- 
headed old  man  stood  shivering  amidst  a  fall 
of  sleet  and  snow.  "  My  friend,"  he  replied, 
"  it  is  only  from  cold."  The  fate  of  Condorcet, 
another  scientific  man  of  eminence,  was  equally 
sad  with  that  of  Bailly.  Denounced  by  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  he  skulked,  for  some 
time,  amidst  the  thickets  and  stone  quarries  in 
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the  neiglibourhood  of  Paris.  Driven  from  his 
place  of  concealment  by  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
he  entered  a  tavern,  and  was  immediately 
arrested.  Having  fainted  from  exhaustion,  he 
was,  on  his  recovery,  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
but  was  next  morning  found  dead,  having 
swallowed  a  dose  of  poison,  which  he  had 
managed  to  conceal  about  his  person.  His 
writings  had  been  distinguished  by  their  hos- 
tility to  the  principles  of  revealed  religion.  He 
had  longed  for  the  period  when  society  should 
be  emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  Chris- 
tianity; but,  by  his  melancholy  end,  he  was 
made  to  exemplify  the  bitter  fruits  that  sprang 
from  the  deadly  tree  of  infidelity,  which  he  liad 
assisted  to  plant.  Many  other  eminent  men 
fell  victims,  at  tliis  period,  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  Eevolutionary  Tribunal.  Lavoisier,  tlie 
chemist,  was  guillotined,  begging  hard  to  be 
allowed  a  fortnight's  reprieve,  to  finish  some 
important  experiment.  He  was  brutally  told, 
in  reply,  "  The  republic  has  no  need  of  phi- 
losophers." Barnave,  a  warm  friend  of  the 
republic  in  its  earlier  stages,  perished  also  on 
the  scaffold.  When  he  saw  the  deadly  axe, 
he  cast  up  his  eyes  for  one  moment  to  the 
heavens,  and,  stamping  with  his  foot,  exclaimed, 
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"  This,  then,  is  my  reward  !"  Our  time  and 
space  would  alike  fail  us,  were  we  to  mention 
the  numerous  executions  which  took  place 
during  the  "  reign  of  terror,"  not  only  in  Paris, 
but  over  the  whole  of  France.  "  There  never 
was  anywhere,"  says  an  eminent  author,  "  save 
in  France,  during  this  melancholy  period,  so 
awful  a  comment  on  the  expression  of  Scrip- 
ture, ^  All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his 
life.'  Force  was  the  only  logic  used  by  the 
government— death  was  the  only  appeal  from 
their  authority — the  guillotine  the  all-sufficing 
argument  which  settled  each  debate  betwixt 
them  and  the  governed."  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  men  by  whom  these  atrocities 
were  perpetrated,  gloried  in  the  fact  of  having 
shaken  off  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God. 
In  this  dreadful  period,  the  infidel  and  the 
socialist  may  see  the  result  of  their  theories, 
when  reduced  to  practice.  The  language  of 
virtue  was  for  ever  on  the  lips  of  the  blood- 
thirsty men  whose  deeds  we  have  been  de- 
scribing, -and  their  zeal  for  universal  happiness 
was  professedly  imbounded.  Having  cast  off,  . 
however,  all  reverence  for  the  Divine  record, 
they  unequivocally  demonstrated  to  every  future 
age,  that  there  is  no  depth  of  crime  which  may 
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not  be  reached  by  men  who  have  no  standard 
by  which  to  regulate  their  conduct,  save  the 
vain  and  flimsy  systems  of  philosophy,  "  falsely 
60  called." 

In  order  still  farther  to  mark  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  principles,  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution  introduced,  about  this  time,  a  mea- 
SMie  for  changing  entirely  the  French  calendar. 
All  events  were  dated  from  the  first  year  of 
the  republic;  the  names  of  the  months  were 
altered,  the  sabbath  abolished,  and  every  tenth 
day  named  a  decade,  for  the  purpose  of  relaxa- 
tion and  festivity.  It  was  thus  impiously  hoped 
that  the  very  name  of  Christianity  would,  in 
time,  be  blotted  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Contemplating  this 
visionary  scheme,  destined  to  be  of  such  short 
duration,  and  remembering  the  extravagant 
expectations  of  its  projectors,  the  language  of 
inspiration  will  suggest  itself  to  the  mind:— 
"  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh ; 
the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision,"  Psa. 
ii.  4.  The  impiety  of  the  French  nation,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  reached  its  climax.  An 
earthly  king  had  been  dethroned j  and  an  en- 
deavour was  next  to  be  made  to  disavow  the 
authority  of  the  King  of  kings.     One  of  the 
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members  of  the  convention,  named  Dupont, 
had  avowed,  in  the  course  of  a  debate,  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  revolution,  that  nature  and 
reason  were  his  only  divinities.  "I  frankly 
confess,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  an  atheist."  This 
speech,  at  the  time  it  was  uttered,  occasioned, 
from  its  novelty  and  boldness,  (rather  than 
from  any  better  principle,)  considerable  sensa- 
tion in  France,  and  drew  forth,  in  this  country, 
a  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  the  late  excellent 
Hannah  More.  As  the  revolution  proceeded, 
however,  atheism  and  irreligion  assumed  a 
bolder  front.  A  French  curate  wrote  to  the 
convention  that  he  coidd  no  longer  continue  in 
his  profession,  as  he  felt  that  what  he  was 
teaching  was  false.  Honourable  mention  having 
been  made  in  the  convention's  minutes  of  this 
communication,  the  curate's  example  became 
infectious,  and  priests  from  all  quarters  poured 
in  letters  announcing  that  they  had  left  the 
church,  and  betaken  themselves  to  a  more 
honest  occupation.  A  formal  declaration  of 
the  same  irreligious  principles  was  made  by 
Gobet,  bishop  of  Paris,  and  several  members  of 
his  diocese.  Eepairing  to  the  National  Con- 
vention in  a  body,  they  openly  abjured  the 
Christian  rehgion,  and,  doffing  their  sacerdotal 
e2 
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robes,  declared  that  liberty  and  equality  sbould 
henceforth  be  the  only  objects  of  their  worship. 
The  unhappy  apostates  were  received  with  a 
fraternal  embrace  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention, who  warmly  complimented  them  on 
their  emancipation  from  the  fetters  of  super- 
stition. 

The  plunder  of  the  various  churches  through- 
out the  metropolis  and  country,  followed  close 
upon  the  transactions  we  have  been  describing. 
All  the  bells  (except  one  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sounding  revolutionary  signals)  were 
taken  down  from  the  belfries,  and  melted  into 
cannon.     The  spires  of  the  churches  were,  in 
many  cases,  levelled  ;  because  they  violated  the 
republican    principle    of    equality,   by  rising 
above  other  edifices  I     The  communion  plate 
was   coined  into  money   and  replenished  the 
national  treasury,  while  the  churches   them- 
selves formed  warehouses  or  stables.     Over  the 
entrance  to  the  public  cemeteries  was  inscribed, 
"Death  is  an  eternal  sleep."     The  guillotine 
was  mockingly  termed  "  holy."     A  new  calen- 
dar was  formed,  in  which  the  bloody  Marat 
was  canonized  as  a   saint,  or,  to  speak  with 
more  propriety,  as  a  demon.     Hymns  of  wor- 
ship, even,  were  chanted  to  his  memory.   Mar- 
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riage  was  deprived  of  all  religious  obligation, 
and  considered  only  as  an  arrangement  of  con- 
venience, which  might  be  annulled  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  contracting  parties.     Divorces,  as 
might  havel^een  expected,  became  of  the  most 
frequent   occurrence,  and   amounted,  in  Paris 
alone,  in  the  course  of  three  months,  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-two,  while 
the  marriages   during  the  same  period  were 
only  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
five.     The  plunder  of  the  churches  was  accom- 
panied by  insults  of  a  peculiarly  offensive  cha- 
racter.     The  vestments  used  by  the  priests 
were  made  into  coverings  for  asses,  and  these 
animals,  ranged  in   procession,  were  made  to 
drag  behind  them  the  missals  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  ch^u'ch,  and  even,  if  some  writers  are 
to  be  beUeved,  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves. 
The  crowning  exhibition  of  impiety,  how- 
ever, was  still  to  follow.     Two  miserable  men, 
named  Chaumette  and  Hebert,  members  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  one  day  waited  on  the 
convention  at  the  head  of  a  procession  to  which 
history  offers  no  parallel.     A  number  of  young 
females,  wearing  tricolor  sashes,  walked  before 
another  female  mysteriously  veiled  and  clothed 
in  azure  garments.      This  personage  having 
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been  led  forward  with  great  ceremony,  Chau- 
mette  announced  to  the  assembly  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  men  should  cease  to  fear 
a  supreme  Being,  who  had  no  existence  save  in 
their  imaginations,  and  that  he  now  introduced, 
in  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  an  object  more 
worthy  of  their  homage.  "  Fall,  O  veil  of 
reason,"  he  added,  "  fall  before  this  venerable 
assembly."  As  he  uttered  these  words,  he 
drew  aside  the  veil,  and  revealed  to  the  gaze  of 
his  audience  the  features  of  a  woman  of  in- 
famous character,  who  was  the  mistress  of  one 
Momoro,  a  bookseller.  The  Goddess  of  Reason 
was  embraced  by  the  president,  and  afterwards 
conducted  by  the  convention  to  the  ancient 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  This  building  had 
been  fitted  up  for  the  occasion  with  scenery 
like  a  theatre,  while  tables  covered  with  meats 
and  wines  were  ranged  around.  The  goddess 
was  led  to  the  altar  and  there  enthroned,  as 
the  object  of  national  worship;  a  hymn  to 
liberty  was  then  sung — but  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  riot,  drunkenness,  and  orgies  which 
followed,  modesty  and  decorum  retire  abashed. 
The  rites  of  a  heathen  temple  found,  on  this 
occasion,  a  parallel  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
In  the  midst  of  this   scene  of  wild  disorder, 
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it  is  to  be  recorded,  that  one  unknown  voice 
exclaimed  aloud  from  the  throng  of  spectators, 
"  O  God,  thou  wilt  yet  be  avenged  !" 

The  Divine  vengeance  did,  indeed,  most  justly 
fall  on  the  perpetrators  of  this  fearful  insult  to 
the  Majesty  of  heaven.  The  mode  of  its  in- 
fliction too,  as  shown  in  our  subsequent  narra- 
tive, will  be  found  to  have  vindicated  the  wis- 
dom of  God's  government,  and  to  have  proved 
the  certainty  with  which  sin  becomes  the  in- 
strument of  its  own  punishment.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  principles  from 
which  the  excesses  just  described  flowed,  were 
peculiar  to  the  times  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  human  heart  is  by  nature  enmity  against 
God,  and  in  every  age,  when  unrenewed  by 
Divine  grace,  its  language  has  been  that  of 
Pharaoh  of  old,  "Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should 
obey  his  voice?"  Exod.  v.  2.  To  the  true 
Christian  there  is  something  deeply  affecting 
in  the  spectacle  of  his  fellow-creatures  thus 
fleeing  from  the  presence  of  that  Being  whom 
he  has  found  to  be  a  fountain  of  overflowing 
love.  Once,  it  is  true,  he  himself,  like  others, 
was  "foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,"  Now, 
however,  contrasting  his  former  wretchedness 
with  his   present  happiness,    he  wonders  at 
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the  infatuation  which  so  long  kept  him  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  most  gracious  and  adorable  of 
beings.  Oh,  reader,  if  these  lines  still  find 
thee  a  stranger  to  peace,  a  disappointed  wan- 
derer after  happiness,  hear  the  Divine  message, 
"  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God  I"  2  Cor.  v.  20.  How- 
ever vile  and  polluted,  fall  down  before  the  cross 
of  Christ;  cling  with  a  death-clasp  to  the  feet  of 
that  Saviour  who  died  upon  it,  and  implore 
in  earnest  prayer  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
enable  thee  to  shake  off  the  degrading  bondage 
of  sin.  "O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good :  blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  him," 
Psa.  xxxiv.  8. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Wars  of  the  French  revolution— Prussian  invasion  repelled— 
Thionville — Metz  and  Lille  besieged — Anecdotes — Alliance 
of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  against  France— England 
joins  in  the  war— Enthusiasm  of  the  French — Their  military 
system — Civil  war  breaks  out  in  La  Vendue — Cruelties  com- 
mitted there— Siege  of  Lyons— Couthon,  Collot  d'Hsrbois,  and 
Carryer— Their  atrocities. 

Suspending  for  a  little  the  narrative  of  the 
events  which  marked  the  progress  of  the 
revolutionary  torrent  in  Paris,  it  will  be  proper 
now  to  advert  to  some  military  transactions 
which  occurred  about  this  time  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  on  the  frontiers  of  France.  "We 
have  before  adverted  to  the  alarm  which  was 
inspired  in  the  French  metropoHs,  by  the  in- 
telligence that  a  body  of  Prussians  had  cap- 
lured  the  towns  of  Llongwi  and  Verdun.  For- 
tunately for  the  cause  of  the  revolutionary 
party,  the  invaders  received  a  severe  check 
from  some  French  troops  under  the  command 
of  general  Dumouriez,  who  succeeded,  event- 
ually, in  expelling  them  from  France.  A 
e3 
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terrible  revenge  was  taken  upon  such  of  the 
citizens  of  Llongwi  or  Verdun  as  had  aided  or 
sympathised  with  the  Prussians.  Six  young 
ladies  perished  on  the  guillotine  merely  for 
having  presented  a  garland  of  flowers  to  the 
king  of  Prussia.  Simultaneously  with  the 
above  invasion,  some  Austrian  forces  had  made 
an  attempt  to  capture  the  French  towns  of 
Thionville  and  Metz.  They  were  quite  as  un- 
successful, however,  as  the  Prussians  had  been. 
The  inhabitants  of  Thionville  were  stanch 
republicans,  and  taunted  the  besiegers  by 
hanging  from  the  walls  a  wooden  horse,  having 
tied  to  its  mouth  a  bundle  of  hay  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  "  When  I  finish  eating  my 
hay  you  will  take  Thionville."  The  citizens 
of  Lille  showed  equal  resolution  in  defending 
their  town.  Red  hot  balls  and  bombs,  filled 
with  liquid  fire,  were  rained  in  one  continuous 
shower  upon  the  besieged,  whose  spirits,  how- 
ever, never  sank.  They  formed  parties  in  dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  town  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  the  conflagrations  occasioned  by 
the  shot  of  the  enemy — an  object  which  they 
effected  with  the  display  of  much  intrepidity, 
mingled  even  with  hilarity  and  humour.  A 
ball  happening  to  be  fired  into  the  town-hall, 
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at  the  time  the  magistrates  were  sitting,  they 
coolly  proceeded  with  their  business  as  if 
nothing  out  of  the  way  had  occurred,  the  chair- 
man remarking,  "We  are  engaged  in  a  per- 
manent sitting."  On  another  occasion,  a  shell 
exploding  near  a  barber,  he  seized  one  of  the 
splintered  fragments,  and  exclaiming,  "  See  my 
new  shaving  dish  !"  put  soap  and  water  into 
it  and  shaved  fourteen  persons  upon  the  spot.* 
These  operations  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
forces  had  been  commenced  previously  to  the 
execution  of  the  French  monarch.  After  that 
event,  many  other  of  the  European  powers,  who 
were  anxious  to  remain  neutral,  felt  themselves 
compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  in  order  to  arrest  the  progress  which 
revolutionary  opinions  were  making  in  their 
own  dominions.  Russia,  Spain,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Great  Britain, 
finally  united  themselves  into  one  vast  alliance, 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  hydra-headed 
monster  anarchy,  which  had  risen  in  France. 
Thus  commenced  that  most  eventful  war, 
which,  after  raging  for  twenty  years,  and 
causing  the  expenditure  of  countless  treasure 
and  the   loss   of  millions   of  lives,   was   only 

*  Cariyle's  French  Revolution. 
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finally  terminated  on  the  plains  ofWaterloo. 
The  propriety  of  the  nations  of  Europe  em- 
barking in  this  contest  has  been  questioned  by 
modern  writers ;  but,  on  a  dispassionate  review 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  quarrel 
seems  to  have  been  forced,  on  some  of  them  at 
least,  by  the  intemperate  and  overbearing  con- 
duct of  France.  The  latter  country,  like  most 
young  republics,  was  anxious  for  military 
conquest.  So  eager,  in  particular,  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Girondin  party  to  embroil  their 
country  in  war,  as  a  means  of  committing  it 
irrevocably  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  that 
they  at  one  time  concerted  a  scheme  for  at- 
tacking a  French  village,  by  means  of  French 
soldiers  disguised  as  Austrians,  in  the  hopes 
that  the  two  nations  might  thus  be  precipitated 
into  a  contest  with  each  other,  before  the 
artifice  could  be  discovered.  Not  content,  too, 
with  revolutionizing  their  own  country,  the 
French  excited  the  deepest  uneasiness  in  other 
nations,  by  a  decree  which  the  convention 
issued,  declaring  that  it  would  afford  help  and 
countenance  to  any  people  which  might  wish 
to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  despotism.  This 
decree  was  printed  in  almost  all  the  known 
languages  of  the  world,  and  copies  of  it  and 
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otlier  revolutionary  manifestoes  were  wafted  by 
means  of  small  balloons  into  various  countries 
of  Europe,  the  ordinary  checks  of  custom- 
house barriers  and  cordons  of  armed  troops 
being,  in  this  manner,  set  at  defiance.  The 
generals  of  the  French  republic  were  provided 
with  blank  circulars,  intended  to  be  issued 
among  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries 
which  they  invaded,  offering  them  the  blessings 
of  freedom,  and  declaring  that  they  came  to 
make  war  upon  castles,  but  to  proclaim  peace 
to  the  cottage. 

No  country  in  Europe,  perhaps,  entered  into 
the  war  with  France,  with  greater  reluctance  than 
Great  Britain.  The  French  revolution  had  car- 
ried with  it  the  sympathies  of  a  great  part  of  the 
English  nation  during  its  more  moderate  stages. 
By  many  classes,  indeed,  it  had  been  hailed 
with  ardent  enthusiasm  as  a  sort  of  millennial 
advent,  the  harbinger  of  universal  happiness 
and  improvement.  As  its  atrocities,  however, 
began  to  develope  themselves,  the  revolution 
gradually  lost  the  attachment  of  the  respectable 
ranks  of  the  community.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  filled 
the  ofiice  of  prime  minister  in  England,  at  the 
period,  was  extremely  reluctant  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  France.     By  means 
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of  great  financial  ability,  he  had  managed  to 
raise  the  revenues  of  Britain  from  a  low  to  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  he  was  naturally 
anxious,  therefore,  to  avoid  that  derangement 
of  his  schemes,  which  would  be  occasioned  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  general  war.  His  efforts 
to  preserve  peace,  however,  proved  totally  in- 
effectual. A  dispute  occurring  upon  some 
comparatively  trifling  question  connected  with 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  the  French  con- 
vention, without  one  dissenting  voice,  declared 
war  against  England. 

France  found  itself  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  but  its  energies 
seemed  to  rise  with  the  emergency.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  impossible,  within  our  narrow 
limits,  to  detail  the  history  of  the  remarkable 
war  which  ensued,  but  a  few  observations  on 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted  by  the 
revolutionary  party,  will  be  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  as  illustrating  the  peculiar  tem- 
per of  the  times.  By  a  decree  of  the  convention, 
every  native  of  France,  of  whatever  sex,  was 
called  to  the  service  of  the  country.  The  young 
men  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  field,  the 
women  to  make  tents  and  dresses  for  the 
soldiers,  children  to  tear  up  rags  into  lint  for 
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the  wounded,  and  old  men  to  animate  all  the 
others  by  their  exhortations.  This  appeal  of 
the  convention  found  a  ready  response  from  the 
enthusiastic  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  forges  for  the 
manufacture  of  arms,  might  be  seen  standing  in 
the  public  promenades  of  Paris,  while  barges, 
filled  with  mechanics  boring  gun  barrels,  were 
anchored  in  the  river  Seine.  The  supply  of 
saltpetre,  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  gun- 
powder, having  failed,  the  convention  consulted 
a  chemist,  who  was  waiting  his  trial  in  prison, 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  manufacturing  that 
ingredient,  or  procuring  a  substitute  for  it.  He 
recommended  that  the  earth  in  cellars  should 
be  excavated  for  the  purpose,  and  immediately 
the  grown-up  population  in  Paris  were  to  be 
seen  labouring  with  spade  and  basket  to  pro- 
cure saltpetre.  The  absence  of  money  was 
supplied  by  the  issue,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, of  a  paper  currency  in  immense  quan- 
tities, and  by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
the  enemies  of  the  republic.  Forced  requisi- 
tions, too,  were  made  from  the  public,  of  every 
article  of  which  the  army  stood  in  need.  Ten 
thousand  pairs  of  shoes,  for  instance,  having, 
on  one  occasion,  been  wanted  by  government  for 
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its  troops,  the  French  commissioner  of  Stras- 
burg  compelled  the  wealthy  citizens  there  to 
strip  off  those  which  they  wore  on  their  own 
feet.  Colleges,  and  other  pubUc  buildings,  were 
converted  into  arsenals — so  that  France  became, 
almost  literally,  one  vast  camp.  The  military 
plans  of  the  republic  were  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Carnot,  a  man  of  remark- 
able genius.  He  introduced  nearly  as  great 
a  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  as  had  been 
effected  in  politics.  He  entirely  abolished  the 
wearisome  and  cumbrous  miUtary  movements 
practised  in  most  of  the  European  armies  of  that 
day,  substituting,  in  their  place,  some  simple 
evolutions.  The  system  of  attack  by  column, 
as  it  is  termed — afterwards  carried  to  such 
perfection  by  Napoleon — ^was  also  first  intro- 
duced, on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  by 
Camot.  He  gave  to  the  soldiery  the  greatest 
inducements  to  exert  themselves  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  The  highest  pinnacle  of  pro- 
motion was  thrown  open  to  their  reach — unHke 
the  old  7'^gi7ne  of  the  monarchy,  which  denied 
rank  to  any  soldier,  however  meritorious,  unless 
he  could  produce  a  patent  of  noble  birth. 

As  the  "  reign  of  terror"  advanced  in  France, 
men  were  but  too  glad  to  escape  from  the 
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guillotine,'  by  enlisting  in  the  army,  where  the 
chances  of  death  were  not  much  greater  than 
at  home,  and  where  there  was  at  least  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  distinction.  Even  to 
the  army,  however,  the  guillotine  was  in  time 
attached.  Movable  instruments  of  that  kind 
attended  the  troops  on  their  march,  while  com- 
missioners from  the  National  Assembly  were 
continually  present,  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the 
officers,  and  to  doom  to  execution  those  who 
evinced  any  signs  of  cowardice,  or  who,  even 
if  successful,  did  not  improve  success  to  the  full 
extent.  Animated  by  such  a  variety  of  motives, 
and  exposed  to  such  extreme  pressure,  it  may 
well  be  conceived  that  the  soldiers  of  France 
exhibited  in  their  conflicts  preternatural  energy, 
and  fought  rather  with  the  frantic  exertion  of 
maniacs,  than  with  that  regulated  vigour 
which  characterizes  the  military  operations  of 
civiUzed  communities  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

It  was  not  only  against  foreign  invaders, 
however,  that  France  displayed  its  martial 
spirit ;  for,  as  usually  happens  in  revolutions, 
it  became  the  scene  of  a  devastating  civil  war. 
The  district  of  La  Vendee  was  that  in  which 
this  dreadful  calamity  appeared.  This  province, 
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situated  in  the  west  of  France,  was  inhabited 
by  an  agricultural  race  of  people,  of  extremely 
simple  habits,  amongst  whom  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  government  of 
the  country  were  very  unpopular.  In  no 
part  of  the  kingdom,  perhaps,  had  those  evils 
which  were  the  proximate  causes  of  the  revolu- 
tion been  less  acutely  felt  than  in  La  Vendue. 
A  strong  feeling  of  attachment  subsisted 
between  the  upper  classes  and  the  peasantry. 
The  former  generally  resided  on  their  property, 
and  won  the  affections  of  their  dependants  by 
the  kindly  interest  which  they  took  in  their 
welfare.  It  is,  indeed,  a  significant  fact,  well 
worthy  of  attention  in  our  own  country,  that, 
as  in  no  part  of  France  were  the  relative  duties 
subsisting  between  landlord  and  tenant  so  well 
observed  as  in  La  Vendue,  so,  in  no  other  por- 
tion of  that  kingdom,  were  the  people  so  little 
disposed  to  political  change.  The  clergy  of  the 
Eomish  church  resident  in  Vendue,  were  almost 
entirely  free  from  those  gross  vices,  and  that 
speculative  infidelity,  which  tainted  many  of 
their  order  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
They  mingled  much  among  their  Httle  flocks, 
and  acted  as  their  counsellers  in  difficulties, 
sharing  in  their  joys,  and  sympathizing  in  their 
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sorrows.  So  completely,  indeed,  had  they 
gained  their  affections,  that  upon  one  occasion, 
when  the  pastor  of  a  Vendean  parish  had  been 
deposed  by  the  National  Assembly,  for  declining 
to  take  the  oath  required  by  the  new  constitu- 
tion, his  successor  was  compelled  to  quit  the 
district,  containing  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
in  consequence  of  his  inabihty,  notwithstanding 
all  the  terrors  of  law,  to  gain  either  fuel  or 
provisions.  Whilst  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the 
many  social  excellences  of  the  Vendean  clergy, 
truth  compels  us  to  add,  that  they  inculcated  a 
system  full  of  superstition,  and  opposed  to 
Scripture.  As  was  mentioned  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  this  work,  the  curate  gave  intimation 
from  his  pulpit  of  hunting  parties,  and  attended 
them  on  Sunday,  after  having  said  mass.  Gross 
darkness,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  filled  the 
minds  of  a  people  whose  instructors  were  of 
such  a  stamp.  It  redounds,  however,  to  the 
credit  of  Christianity,  that  even  the  reflection 
of  its  doctrines,  through  the  haze  of  corruptions 
in  which  they  were  enveloped  by  popery,  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  the  Vendean  peasantry, 
humanizing  effects  which  we  cannot  find  in  the 
conduct  of  their  opponents  who  had  adopted  the 
tenets   of  infidelity.      During   all  the   earlier 
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stages  of  the  conflict  wHch  we  are  about  to 
describe,  the  Vendean  troops  not  only  gave 
quarter  to  their  enemies,  but  treated  the 
wounded  with  consideration  and  humanity,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  time  when  their  adversaries  had 
adopted  an  opposite  course.  The  simple-minded 
Vendean  peasantry,  too,  were  slow  to  learn  the 
art  of  plundering  the  town  which  they  cap- 
tured. On  one  occasion,  some  of  the  soldiers, 
after  an  engagement  which  had  terminated  in 
their  favour,  lamented  to  their  commander  that 
they  had  no  tobacco,  and,  upon  his  asking 
whether  there  was  none  to  be  found  in  the 
shops  of  the  town,  they  replied,  with  much 
innocence,  "  Oh  yes,  there  is  plenty,  but  theu 
what  does  that  matter  ?  we  have  no  money  to 
buy  it!"  The  idea  of  stealing  it,  or  taking  it  by 
force,  as  the  right  of  the  conqueror,  had  not 
entered  their  minds. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  people,  in 
whose  territory  the  flames  of  civil  war  were 
kindled.  The  more  immediate  cause  of  its 
outbreak,  was  a  compulsory  levy  of  men  made 
in  the  district  by  order  of  the  convention,  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting  the  armies  of  the 
repubUc.  The  Vendean  peasantry  rose  in  revolt 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  this  levy 
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into  effect,  and  the  commencement  was  thus 
made  of  a  bloody  strife,  which  did  not  termi- 
nate entirely  for  several  years.  The  country 
of  La  Vendee  was  well  fitted  for  embarrassing 
the  movements  of  regular  forces.  It  was 
covered  with  numerous  thickets,  interspersed 
with  canals ;  the  latter  the  peasantry  were  in 
the  habit  of  leaping  across  by  means  of  long 
poles.  Difficult  of  access  as  such  a  coimtry 
was  at  all  times,  it  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  perfect  labyrinth  to  an  invading  army.  The 
tactics  of  the  Vendeans,  accordingly,  consisted 
in  allowing  the  republican  forces  to  entangle 
themselves  among  the  thickets,  where  they  had 
to  sustain  a  withering  and  destructive  fire, 
which  could  not  be  returned  with  any  effect. 
Troop  after  troop  was  ineffectually  ordered 
down  by  the  convention  to  La  Yendee ;  but  few 
of  the  soldiers  thus  sent  returned  to  Paris  to 
tell  their  defeat.  In  the  Vendean  marshes  they 
found  a  bloody  grave.  After  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  on  both  sides  had  perished, 
the  leaders  of  the  republican  forces  adopted  a 
destructive  plan  of  laying  waste  with  fire  the 
whole  country,  so  as  to  destroy  those  natural 
bulwarks,  under  which  the  peasantry  had  shel- 
tered themselves.     A  troop  called  too  truly 
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the  "  Infernal  Column,"  was  formed  under  a 
general  of  the  name  of  Thurreau,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  murdering  the  inhabitants,  setting  fire 
to  the  houses,  and  destroying  the  grain  and  the 
cattle.  How  faithfully  they  executed  their 
dreadful  commission  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  narrative  of  an  eye  witness  of  the 
rcene  which  he  describes: — "I  did  not  see  a 
single  male  being  at  the  towns  of  St.  Hermand, 
Chantonnay,  or  Hcrbiers.  A  few  women  alone 
had  escaped  the  sword.  Country  seats,  cottages, 
habitations  of  whatever  kind,  were  burnt.  The 
herds  and  flocks  were  wandering  in  terror 
around  their  usual  places  of  shelter,  now 
smoking  in  ruins.  I  was  surprised  by  night; 
but  the  wavering  and  dismal  blaze  of  the  con- 
flagration afforded  light  over  the  country.  To 
the  bleating  of  the  disturbed  flocks,  and  bel- 
lowing of  the  terrified  cattle,  were  joined  the 
deep  hoarse  note  of  carrion  crows  and  the  yeJls 
of  wild  animals  coming  from  the  recesses  of  the 
woods  to  prey  on  the  carcases  of  the  slain." 
Oppressed  by  such  varied  miseries,  the  brave 
Vendean  peasantry  yielded  for  a  time  to  the 
superior  force  of  the  republican  arms.  The 
insurrection  was  not  finally  suppressed,  how- 
ever, until  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  which 
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this  little  history  embraces.  It  is  calculated 
that  during  the  course  of  this  war  nine  hundred 
thousand  human  beings  fell :  a  fearful  hecatomb 
offered  to  the  bloody  altar  of  Moloch. 

Civil  war,  however,  arose  in  other  parts  ol 
France  besides  La  Vendue.  Marseilles,  Toulon, 
and  Lyons,  three  important  cities,  were  attached 
to  the  Girondist  cause,  which,  on  the  fall  of  that 
party,  attempted  for  a  time  to  resist  by  arms 
the  authority  of  the  democratic  sections  of  the 
metropolis.  After  an  ineffectual  opposition, 
they  were  each  in  turn  forced  to  submit  to  the 
power  of  the  convention.  The  siege  of  Lyons 
was  attended  with  circumstances  of  a  parti- 
cularly horrible  character.  Sixty  thousand 
men  surrounded  this  devoted  city,  and  poured 
into  it  twenty-seven  thousand  bombs,  five 
thousand  shells,  and  eleven  thousand  red  hot 
shot.  After  enduring  the  horrors  of  famine, 
in  addition  to  other  sufferings,  the  unhappy 
Lyonese  were  compelled  to  surrender,  conscious 
that  a  fearful  revenge  was  about  to  be  taken 
on  them  by  the  victorious  party.  Two  com- 
missioners, named  Couthon  and  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  were  appointed  by  the  convention  to  inflict 
punishment  on  the  rebellious  city.  Couthon 
was  a  paralytic,  and  required  to  be  carried 
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about  in  men's  arms,  from  inability  to  use  bis 
own  limbs.  He  was  a  monster  of  cruelty ;  but 
nothing  in  his  outward  appearance  would  have 
indicated  such  a  disposition.  His  manner  was 
gentle,  his  voice  soft  and  pleasing;  while  so  full 
of  tenderness  did  he  pretend  to  be,  that  he  car- 
ried about  with  him,  and  fondled  in  his  bosom, 
a  little  dog,  in  order  to  have  some  object  upon 
which  to  vent  his  excessive  sensibility.  In  the 
convention,  however,  when  any  measure  of 
more  than  usual  barbarity  was  to  be  proposed, 
Couthon  was  appointed  to  bring  it  forward,  and 
his  soft  and  melodious  tones  were  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  bloodthirsty  sentiments  which 
they  conveyed.  Collot  d'Herbois,  the  com- 
panion of  Couthon,  had  been  a  strolling  player 
before  the  revolution,  and  having,  in  that  capa- 
city, been  hissed  at  one  time  on  the  stage  of 
Lyons,  he  felt  an  inhuman  satisfaction  in  being 
enabled  to  take  revenge  for  this  insult,  although 
ten  years  had  elapsed  since  he  received  it.  The 
convention  having  decreed  that  Lyons  should 
be  totally  destroyed,  Couthon  was  borne  from 
house  to  house,  striking  each  with  a  silver 
hammer,  and  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  "  House 
of  a  rebel,  I  condemn  thee,  in  the  name  of  the 
law."    Thousands  of  men  followed  in  his  traia 
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with  pickaxes  and  hammers,  by  which  they 
reduced  to  ruins  some  of  the  finest  streets  in 
Lyons.  It  would  have  been  comparatively 
weU  had  the  revengeful  feelings  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  been  vented  only  upon  inanimate 
walls ;  victims  of  a  more  susceptible  character, 
however,  were  speedily  found.  The  guillotine 
was  set  to  work  with  such  energy,  that  the 
executioners  and  judges  complained  of  their 
Btrength  being  exhausted  by  the  amount  of 
labour  imposed  upon  them.  Tired,  therefore, 
of  the  slow  progress  of  the  guillotine,  Collot 
d'Herbois  invented,  at  last,  a  dreadful  mode  of 
exterminating  his  victims  by  mowing  them 
down  with  grape-shot.  Hundreds  of  unhappy 
prisoners  were  attached  to  a  cord,  stretched 
out  in  a  straight  line,  and  fastened  at  both  ends. 
At  the  one  extremity  of  this  cord  was  placed  a 
loaded  cannon,  which,  when  fired,  covered  the 
ground  with  the  broken  limbs  and  other  fi:ag- 
ments  of  the  unfortunate  victims.  Upon  one 
occasion  two  police  oflEicers  were,  in  the  con- 
fusion, tied  by  mistake  to  the  fatal  rope.  Their 
cries  of  agony  having  attracted  attention,  the 
circumstance  was  pointed  out  to  Collot  d'Her- 
bois. "  What  signifies  it,"  he  replied,  "  that 
there  are  two  too  many?    If  they  die  to-day, 
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they  cannot  die  to-morrow!"  Such  was  CoUot 
d'Herbois.  A  distinguished  modern  writer  has 
informed  us,  that  few  things  surprised  him 
more,  in  conversing  with  some  octogenarians 
who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
revolution,  than  to  hear  them  speak  of  this 
monster  of  humanity  as  a  well-meaning  man, 
whose  zeal  at  times,  perhaps,  carried  him  a 
little  too  far  I  Parallel  in  atrocity  with  the 
conduct  of  Collot  d'Herbois,  was  that  of  another 
revolutionary  commissioner,  named  Carryer,  at 
the  town  of  Nantes.  Men,  women,  and  even 
children,  by  his  orders,  were  sent  to  the 
guillotine.  Tired,  however,  like  Collot  d'Her- 
bois, of  the  slow  progress  of  this  instrument,  he 
invented  a  new  mode  of  punishment.  Vessels 
filled  with  trap-doors  were  laden  with  unhappy 
victims,  to  the  number  of  one  or  two  hundred 
at  a  time;  and  after  being  conducted  to  the 
middle  of  the  river  Loire,  were  there  allowed 
to  sink  with  their  wretched  freight.  Often 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district 
startled  from  their  slumbers  at  midnight,  by 
the  shrieks  of  the  drowning  captives.  So  great, 
indeed,  was  the  quantity  of  putrid  corpses 
accuniulated  in  the  river  Loire,  in  consequence 
of  these  horrible  butcheries,  that  the  very  fish 
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became  poisonous,  and  were  prohibited  from 
being  sold  in  the  public  market.  Incredible, 
however,  as  it  must  appear  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  sophistries  of  the  human 
heart,  it  was  in  the  name  of  virtue  that 
these  deeds  were  done.  "  It  is,"  wrote  Carry er 
to  the  convention — "  it  is  from  a  love  of 
humanity  that  I  purge  the  land  of  liberty  of 
these  monsters." 

In  contemplating  the  dreadful  miseries  of 
civil  war,  as  displayed  in  the  events  narrated  in 
this  chapter,  cold  must  be  that  heai't  which  does 
not  rise  in  grateful  adoration  to  Almighty  God, 
for  having  exempted  our  beloved  country  from 
such  appalling  calamities.  In  comparison  with 
the  sufferings  of  France,  at  this  period,  the 
greatest  social  grievances  of  which  England  can 
complain,  dwindle  into  insignificance.  The 
most  superficial  observer,  however,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  recognise,  in  the  events  just  described, 
the  hand  of  Providence  taking  vengeance  for 
the  insult  offered  to  his  name  and  authority, 
by  the  atheistical  population  of  France.  No 
miracle  was  required  to  be  wrought  for  the 
punishment  of  these  bold  transgressors.  The 
earth  had  not  to  yawn — nor  had  the  thunder- 
bolt to  be  launched  at  their  guilty  heads.    God 
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had  but  to  withdraw  his  restraining  hand,  and  • 
immediately  their  own  evil  passions  became  the 
instrument  of  their  punishment.  "  Ephraim  is 
joined  to  idols:  let  him  alone,"  (Hosea  iv.  17,) 
was  the  denunciation  pronounced  of  old  against 
a  backsliding  nation ;  nor  can  a  more  terrible 
judgment  rest  upon  a  people,  than  an  abandon- 
ment of  them  by  God  to  their  sinful  courses, 
after  ineffectual  calls  to  repentance  have  been 
addressed  to  them.  May  we,  as  a  nation  and 
as  individuals,  "  not  be  highminded,  but  fear  I " 
In  the  righteous  judgments  which  overtook 
France  for  its  departure  from  God,  may  we 
see  the  punishment  which  awaits  ourselves,  if 
national  ingratitude  provoke  the  Divine  for- 
bearance ;  and  may  we  thus  be  quickened  to 
deep  humiliation  for  our  multiplied  iniquities, 
lest,  peradventure,  "the  kingdom  of  God  be 
taken  from  us,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  thereof,"  Matt.  xxi.  43. 
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state  of  France  during  the  "  reign  of  terror"— Execution  of  the 
authors  of  the  Festival  of  Reason — Danton's  trial  and  execution 
—Theatre  in  Paris— Remarkable  scenes  in  the  prisons— Cha- 
racter of  the  revolutionary  courts,  and  anecdotes— Prostration 
of  commerce — Robespierre's  impious  festival— His  downfall, 
arrest,  and  execution ;  papers  found  in  his  repositories— Hia 
character. 

France  had  now  renounced  the  service  of  God, 
and  bent  the  knee  to  Satan.  Dreadfully  exem- 
plified was  the  severity  of  his  iron  yoke  in  the 
state  of  French  society  at  this  period.  Terror 
waved  its  gloomy  banner  over  the  land ; 
anarchy  dissolved  the  bonds  of  the  social  fabric ; 
blood  flowed  like  water,  and  humanity  appeared 
to  have  forsaken  the  earth.  The  revolution,  as 
was  happily  observed,  seemed,  Hke  the  fabled 
Saturn,  to  be  devouring  its  own  children.  The 
constitutional  and  monarchical  party  first  fell. 
The  Girondists,  who  had  brought  about  that 
fall,  next  perished.  The  anarchical  faction,  too, 
after  gaining  apparently  a  victory  over  all  its 
opponents,  was  doomed  by  a  just  retribution,  to 
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be  torn  to  pieces  by  its  own  dissensions.  The 
atheistical  leaders,  who  had  been  the  promoters 
of  the  impious  installation  of  the  Goddess  of  Rea- 
son, described  in  a  former  chapter,  were  among 
the  first  of  the  anarchical  party  to  taste  the 
bitter  consequences  of  their  crimes.  Having 
threatened  some  ultra-revolutionary  movement, 
which  was  at  variance  with  the  interests  or  the 
inclinations  of  Robespierre,  (who  still  continued 
to  lead  the  popular  vdll,)  they  were  arrested, 
and  nine  days  afterwards  led  forth  to  the  guillo- 
tine. Gobet,  the  apostate  bishop  of  Paris  ; 
Hebert,  an  infamous  journalist;  and  Anachar- 
sis  Clootz,  whose  name  occurs  previously  in 
this  history,  were  among  the  number  of 
the  condemned.  The  latter  offered  to  his 
companions  in  misfortune  some  atheistical 
arguments  to  fortify  them  against  the  terrors 
of  death.  Vain,  however,  were  his  miserable 
consolations.  The  voice  of  conscience  pro- 
claimed within  the  breasts  of  the  wretched 
criminals  the  existence  of  another  world,  which, 
stained  as  they  were  by  countless  crimes,  they 
trembled  to  enter.  The  apostate  Gobet  was 
overcome  with  terror.  Hebert,  who  had  so 
often  gloated  over  the  execution  of  the  innocent, 
sank  down  from  weakness,  not  of  body,  but  of 
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mind,  at  every  step  which  brought  him  nearer 
the  instrument  of  death.  At  one  time,  to  save 
him  from  death,  the  populace  of  Paris  had 
raised  an  insurrection  in  his  favour.  Now, 
however,  they  surrounded  him  with  taunts  and 
reviling,  and  sounded  in  his  dying  ears,  some  of 
the  coarse  ribaldry  with  which,  in  his  journal, 
he  had  been  wont  to  pollute  the  tastes  of  Paris. 
Danton,  so  long  the  principal  leader  of  the 
revolution,  next  fell  beneath  the  unrelenting 
stroke  of  Robespierre,  with  whom  he  had  often 
combined  schemes  of  atrocious  villany.  Sick- 
ened by  the  lengths  to  which  the  revolution  had 
proceeded,  Danton  had  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  his  late  colleague  against  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  which  was  taking  place,  and  the 
system  of  confounding  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.  "Who  told  thee,  Danton,  that  one 
innocent  person  has  perished?"  Eobespierre 
replied,  in  a  rage.  The  friends  of  Danton, 
aware  of  Eobespierre's  vindictive  disposition, 
advised  him  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Danton, 
however,  refused  to  adopt  their  advice.  He 
had,  for  some  time,  ceased  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  state  affairs,  and  had  amused  him- 
self at  his  rural  villa  by  the  cultivation  of 
flowers — a  simple  taste,  strangely  at  variance, 
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it  might  have  been  supposed,  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  man  who  had  taken  an  active  share  in 
the  dreadful  massacres  of  September.  As  his 
friends  too  truly  foresaw,  Danton  was,  ere  long, 
arrested,  together  with  Camille  Desmoulins,  an 
individual  who  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
fomenters  of  the  revolution  in  its  earliest  stages. 
The  other  inmates  of  the  prison  to  which  Dan- 
ton  was  conducted,  flocked  round  with  wonder^' 
on  beholding  him  enter  as  a  captive.  "  Gren- 
tlemen,"  he  said,  "I  hoped  to  have  been  the 
means  of  delivering  you  from  this  place."  He 
added  to  a  friend,  "It  was  just  a  year  ago, 
since  I  was  the  means  of  instituting  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  Tribunal.  May  God  and  'man  forgive 
me  what  I  did  I  They  are  all  brothers  Cain— 
I  drag  down  Robespierre  behind  me.  Oh  1  it 
were  better  to  be  a  poor  fisherman,  than  to 
meddle  with  the  governing  of  men."  A  deputy 
in  the  convention  ventured  faintly  to  move  that 
Danton  should  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
before  indictment.  Robespierre  frowned  the 
speaker  down,  however.  "Did  you  hear 
others?"  said  he;  "would  you  have  two 
weights  and  measures?"  The  trial  of  Danton 
was  full  of  interest.  Being  asked  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  court,  according  to  the  usual  form 
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in  8uch  cases,  what  liis  name  was,  lie  replied, 
"  My  name  is  Danton  ;  my  abode  will  soon  be 
annihilation  ;  but,  I  will  live  in  the  pantheon 
of  history."  He  defended  himself  with  such 
energy,  that  the  galleries  murmured  applause  ; 
even  although  they  had  been  filled  with  hire- . 
lings  attached  to  Eobespierre's  party.  The 
president  rang  his  bell,  and  demanded  that 
Danton  should  defend  himself  in  a  calmer  man- 
ner. "What  is  it  to  thee  how  I  defend  my- 
self?" replied  Danton,  with  all  the  energy  of 
despair.  "  I  am  pleading  for  my  honour  and 
my  life,  and  my  voice  may  well  overcome  the 
clamour  of  thy  bell."  Dexterously  availing 
themselves  of  Danton's  excitement,  his  ac- 
cusers rushed  to  the  convention,  and  obtained 
from  that  pliant  body  an  order,  that  whoever 
insulted  the  court  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  of  defence.  "  Here  are  the  means  of 
stifling  these  wretches,"  cried  the  party  who 
brought  the  infamous  decree  from  the  conven- 
tion. It  was  eagerly  seized  by  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville,  and  the  mockery  of  a  trial  terminated  in 
the  condemnation  of  Danton  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  An  immense  crowd  assembled  to 
witness  the  execution  of  Danton  and  Camille 
Desmoulins.     The  latter  exclaimed  with  bitter 
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emotion,  "  This,  then,  is  the  recompense  of  the 
first  apostle  of  liberty  I"  Danton  conducted 
himself  with  fortitude.  Once  he  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  "  Oh  !  my  beloved  wiil ,  shall  I  never 
see  thee  more?"  then  checking  himself,  he 
added,  "  Forward,  Danton  I  no  weakness."  His 
last  words  were  to  Samson,  the  executioner : 
"  Thou  wilt  show  my  head  to  the  people  ;  it  is 
worth  showing." 

The  penitence,  greatly  imperfect  as  it  was, 
manifested  by  Danton,  for  his  former  crimes, 
in  some  degree  will  move  the  reader  to  sym- 
pathy for  his  unhappy  fate.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  although  his 
enemies  meant  it  not  so,  his  death  was  a  most 
nchly  merited  punishment  for  the  ocean  of 
blood  which  he  had  caused  to  be  spilled.  He 
fell  by  the  iniquitous  tribunal  which  he  him- 
self had  formed — another  illustration,  added  to 
the  many  which  this  history  has  already  pre- 
sented, of  the  certainty  with  which  sin  becomes 
its  own  punishment.  Meanwhile,  over  the 
whole  of  France  misery  rolled  Hke  a  torrent. 
Five  hundred  thousand  agents  of  the  Jacobin 
elub  enacted  upon  a  smaller  scale  the  atrocities 
of  the  Parisian  leaders.  A  monster  in  human 
form  named  Lebon,  perpetrated  in  the  provinces 
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enormities  of  cruelty  which,  out  of  compassion 
to  the  feelings  of  our  readers,  we  refrain  from 
detailing  in  these  pages.  The  spirit  which 
animated  those  who  conducted  public  aiFairs  in 
France  at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  ?Lddress  of  Collot  d'Herbois  to  the 
convention.  "How  timid  you  are  in  the 
capital  ! "  he  wrote  from  Lyons.  "  Can  your 
ears  not  stand  the  sound  of  artillery?  It  is 
a  proof  of  weakness  to  murder  your  enemies  : 
you  should  mow  them  down  with  grape-shot." 

During  this  appalling  condition  of  affairs,  the 
Parisians  found  time  for  amusement.  Sixty 
places  for  public  dancing,  and  twenty  play- 
houses, were  opened  nightly  in  Paris.  The 
pieces  performed  at  the  latter  places  of  amuse- 
ment were  noted  as  being  of  a  very  sentimental 
character.  How  little  the  stage  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  school  of  morals  may,  from  this 
expressive  fact,  be  easily  perceived.  A  modern 
writer  has  been  at  the  pains  to  preserve  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  plays  brought  forward 
upon  the  French  stage  during  the  "  reign  of 
terror  ;"  and,  as  the  list  is  curious,  and  serves 
as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  state  of  public 
feeling  at  the  time,  the  subjoined  extract 
from  it  is  given.  "The  Crimes  of  the  Noblesse 
f2 
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in  the  Feudal  Times."  "The  Crimes  of 
Kings."  "Perfect  Equality."  "J.  J.  Kous- 
seau  in  his  Last  Moments."  "  The  Death  ^of 
Marat."  "  The  Tribunal  of  Reason,"  etc.  etc* 
To  those  who  attentively  consider  the  history 
of  the  revolution,  few  things  are  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  fact  that  the  whole  population  of 
a  large  country,  like  France,  should  have 
bowed  the  neck  with  such  abject  submission, 
to  the  mean  and  contemptible  faction  which 
held  at  this  period  the  reins  of  power.  The 
secret  was,  however,  that  terror  had  frozen 
every  heart,  and  that  each  man,  distrusting  his 
neighbours,  dreaded  to  be  the  first  to  commence 
opposition  to  an  authority  which  punished 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  resistance  with  im- 
mediate death.  "  Paris,"  says  a  French  writer, 
"had  assumed  a  mournful  aspect;  all  the 
common  usages  of  social  life  were  changed ; 
all  intercourse  between  the  citizens  became  a 
matter  of  fear  and  doubt.  Every  one  was 
afraid  of  being  remarked  in  the  street  as 
having  any  appearance  of  being  in  good  cir- 
cumstances ;  people  dressed  themselves  like 
paupers  by  way  of  protection,  but  often  in  vain. 
Every  citizen  was  obliged  to  write  at  the  out- 
side of  his  door  his  own  name  and  the  names 
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of  all  living  in  his  house.  When  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  every  man  was  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  the  slightest  noise  at  the 
door,  for  it  was  the  sure  sign  of  a  domiciliary 
visit ;  no  other  but  the  police  ever  coming  at 
night."  The  national  spirit  became  completely 
paralysed  ;  and  noble  and  peasant,  the  man  of 
learning  and  the  ignorant  artizan,  the  virtuous 
and  the  vicious,  were  dragged  unresistingly  to 
prison  like  cattle  to  the  shambles.  Some 
members  of  the  convention  dining  one  day  at  a 
restaurateur's  shop,  were  not  attended  to  by 
the  waiter  so  quickly  as  they  considered  they 
ought  to  have  been.  The  waiter  was  accord- 
ingly denounced  by  them,  and  arrested  as  an 
enemy  of  the  republic.  Twelve  of  the 
wealthiest  bankers  were  imprisoned  on  the 
accusation  of  a  man  to  whom  they  had  refused 
to  give  cash  for  some  forged  papers.  Some 
hundreds  of  parents  denounced  their  own 
children.  "  Kome,"  said  an  orator  in  the  con- 
vention, "  could  boast  of  one  Brutus,  but  we  can 
point  to  six  hundred  Brutuses.  Where,"  he 
continued,  "  is  the  man  whose  heart  does  not 
beat  with  transport,  when  he  sees  fathers  start 
up  to  demand  vengeance  to  ,be  executed  on 
their  sons  ?"    At  the  time  such  enormities  were 
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being  perpetrated,  the  convention  gravely  gave 
audience  to  an  orator  who  proposed  that,  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  inhabitants  of  France 
to  generous  sentiments,  the  streets  should  be 
named  after  the  virtues  and  called  "  Humanity 
Street,"  "  Generosity  Street,"  "  Temperance 
Street,"  etc.* 

So  numerous  were  the  arrests  of  parties  for 
political  offences  at  this  time,  that  no  less  than 
1500  prisons  were  required  in  France.  The 
scenes  which  took  place  in  these  prisons,  par- 
ticularly in  those  of  the  metropolis,  were  very 
remarkable.  The  etiquette  of  society  was 
strictly  observed,  and  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment went  on  in  the  same  manner  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred  to  place  the  lives  of  the  inmates 
in  danger.  In  the  morning,  the  ladies  took 
their  needlework,  in  the  afternoon,  their  music, 
while  a  ball  or  theatrical  representation  con- 
sumed the  evening  hour.  The  nobility  and 
wealthy  classes  carefully  kept  themselves  aloof 
from  their  more  humble  brethren  in  mis- 
fortune, and  no  one  could  be  admitted  into 
their  select  circle,  without  a  special  intro- 
duction. One  gentleman  brought  his  library 
to  prison,  along  with  two  thousand  bottles  of 
*  Smyth's  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution. 
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wine.  A  restaurateur,  too,  contracted  with  the 
inmates  to  furnish  a  good  dinner  every  day  at 
two  o'clock.  When  that  hour  arrived,  the 
guests  retired  to  their  apartments  to  dress,  as 
for  an  ordinary  festive  party.  At  the  Luxem- 
bourg prison  the  ladies  used  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  going  through  a  mock  execution  on 
the  guillotine.  Three  chairs,  arranged  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  represented  this  instrument  of 
death ;  and  when  the  lady,  whose  turn  it  was 
to  be  led  to  it,  went  through  her  part  with  dig- 
nity, the  surrounding  spectators  saluted  her 
performance  with  rounds  of  applause.  At 
other  times,  a  mock  court  would  be  formed 
for  the  trial  of  Fouquier  Tinville,  and  the 
judges  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  is  more  worthy 
of  surprise,  the  astonishing  elasticity  of  mind 
displayed  by  prisoners  under  such  appalling 
circumstances,  or  the  levity  with  which  they 
could  sport  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  eternal 
world.  There  was,  however,  a  time  when 
even  the  most  thoughtless  of  the  prisoners 
became  serious  ;  this  was  when  the  turnkey 
entered  with  the  list  of  those  who  were  sum- 
moned to  trial  before  the  Eevolutionary  Tri- 
bunal.     A  breathless   silence  prevailed  xintil 
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the  names  were  read  out,  and  then  the  parties 
who  were  called  bade  their  friends  adieu  with 
the  same  composure  that  they  would  have 
evinced  had  they  been  departing  from  an  ordi- 
nary morning  visit.  The  same  firmness  was 
generally  displayed  upon  the  guillotine — so 
much  so,  indeed,  was  this  the  case,  that  the 
revolutionary  leaders,  dreading  that  such 
courage  might  awaken  the  sympathetic  feelings 
of  the  spectators,  seriously  meditated  bleeding 
the  victims  in  prison  so  as  to  reduce  their 
strength  before  they  mounted  the  scaffold. 
One  exception  occurred  to  the  firmness  mani- 
fested by  the  prisoners  at  the  guillotine.  This 
was  Madame  du  Barry,  once  the  mistress  of 
Louis  XV.  This  -unhappy  woman  struggled 
with  the  executioner  on  the  scaffold,  and  by 
her  piercing  cries,  vainly  strove  to  awaken  the 
commiseration  of  the  spectators.  The  courts, 
before  which  the  unhappy  prisoners  were  tried, 
presented  frightful  scenes  of  injustice.  They 
were,  in  many  instances,  presided  over  by 
liberated  galley  slaves,  who  cut  short  evidence 
at  their  pleasure,  and  refused  altogether,  upon 
some  occasions,  to  allow  any  witness  to  be 
called  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners.  Men  were 
hurried  from  prison,  arraigned  at  the  bar,  and 
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condemned  to  death,  frequently  without  know- 
ing the  nature  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
them.  A  gentleman  calling  at  the  office  of  a 
notary  in  Paris,  found  him  engaged  in  his 
business  as  usual,  but  was  horrified,  three  hours 
afterwards,  to  see  him  in  the  prison  car  on  his 
passage  to  the  guillotine.  Upon  inquiry,  he 
found  that  the  unfortunate  man  had  been  sud- 
denly arrested  and  condemned  to  death  merely 
for  noting  a  bill  on  which  were  the  names  of 
some  royalists.  A  youth  of  the  age  of  sixteen 
was  tried  for  an  offence  upon  an  indictment 
intended  for  »  man  of  forty.  On  the  mistake 
being  pointed  out  to  the  judge,  he  replied, 
*'  Oh,  he  is  quite  forty  in  crime !"  and  con- 
demned the  poor  boy.  An  old  deaf  man  was 
sentenced  to  death,  while  begging  to  know  the 
offence  of  which  he  was  accused ;  on  another 
occasion  a  prisoner  stood  before  the  bar,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  use  his  tongue,  which  was 
impaired  by  a  paralytic  affection.  "  It  is  not 
your  tongue,  but  your  head  that  we  want," 
brutally  exclaimed  the  president  of  the  court, 
as  he  ordered  him  to  execution.  The  prisoners, 
upon  many  occasions,  replied  with  dignity  to 
the  insults  *of  their  accusers.  Isabeau,  once  an 
officer  in  the  employment  of  the  old  French 
f3 
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parliament,  was  tried  in  the  very  hall  where 
that  body  had  formerly  assembled.  "  Do  you 
remember  this  place?"  said  the  judge.  "  Yes," 
replied  the  prisoner;  "  it  was  here  that  virtue 
once  judged  guUt,  and  that  guilt  now  condemns 
virtue."  A  man  of  wealth,  on  another  occa- 
sion, brought  to  trial  for  some  imaginary 
charge,  said, "  Gentlemen,  do  not  put  me  nor 
yourselves  to  all  the  unnecessary  trouble  of 
a  trial.  Condemn  me  at  once:  I  am  rich,  and 
you  want  no  other  witnesses  against  me." 
The  princess  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  the  king, 
was  tried  and  condemned  by  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  Many  personal  insults  were  offered 
to  her,  but  she  bore  them  meekly :  her 
brother,  however,  having  been  called  a  tyrant, 
she  firmly  replied,  "  Had  he  been  a  tyrant, 
neither  you  nor  I  would  have  occupied  the 
places  we  now  do." 

The  executions  presented  great  variety.  The 
same  car  contained  at  times  royalists  and  re- 
publicans, nobles  and  plebeians.  Forty  young 
ladies  were  executed  for  having  danced  at  h 
ball  given  at  Verdun  in  honour  of  the  king  of 
Prussia;  twenty-two  female  peasants  from  La 
Vendee  suffered  at  once  on  another  occasion  ; 
a  number  of  nuns  also,  with  their  abbess,  were 
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guillotined  at  a  town  in  the  provinces,  raising 
in  their  last  moments,  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
the  hymn  of  "  Veni,  Creator."  The  speed  with 
which  that  dreadful  instrument,  the  guillotine, 
did  its  work,  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  related  by  a  French  author  : — 
"A  messenger  was  despatched  by  the  con- 
vention to  stop  a  particular  execution.  As 
the  messenger  ran  up  the  garden  he  heard  the 
axe  of  the  guillotine  descend  ;  he  redoubled  his 
speed,  but  again  he  heard  a  second  blow ;  a 
third  victim  had  now  mounted  the  scaffold, 
and  the  messenger  was  unable  to  make  himself 
heard ;  a  fourth,  in  like  manner,  before  he 
could  make  himself  understood  by  the  exe- 
cutioner. The  prisoner  was  already  tied  to  the 
fatal  plank.  'Pardon!  pardon  1'  cried  the 
multitude.  'Your  name,'  said  the  officer, 
addressing  the  poor  man,  as  he  lay  bound 
before  him.  It  was  told  him.  '  Alas ! — no, 
it  is  not  you,'  and  he  was  immediately  guillo- 
tined." The  messenger,  the  anecdote  con- 
cludes, at  last  found  the  object  of  his  search  in 
prison,  preparing  for  immediate  execution.* 

During    the   period    in  which  the  frightful 
violations  of  justice  above  described  were  taking 

*  Smyth's  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution. 
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place,  the  legitimate  operations  of  commerce  were 
almost  entirely  suspended  throughout  Paris* 
The  national  expenditure  was  estimated  at 
12,000,000/.  per  month,  which  was  supplied  by 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  enemies 
of  the  state,  and  by  the  issue  of  assignats,  or 
paper  money,  in  immense  quantities.  The  value 
of  this  currency  having  been  greatly  diminished 
in  consequence  of  the  profusion  with  which  it 
was  thrown  into  circulation  by  the  government, 
much  distress  ensued.  In  order  to  pander  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  mob,  the  convention  had 
decreed  that  bread,  butcher's  meat,  fuel,  and 
other  necessaries  of  life,  should  not  be  sold 
higher  than  a  certain  price,  payable  in  the 
assignats  above-mentioned.  The  numerous 
attempts  which  were  made  to  evade  this  unjust 
law  produced  continual  disturbance.  The 
shopkeepers  contrived  secretly  to  sell  their  best 
articles  of  provisions  to  the  rich  at  high  prices, 
while  they  exposed  for  sale  to  the  populace 
only  such  as  were  of  an  inferior  quality.  The 
convention  in  vain  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  evasions  by  the  infliction  of  the 
severest  penalties.  They  were  even  driven  to 
other  expedients  of  a  more  impracticable 
character.     They  attempted  to  fix  the  daily 
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quantity  of  food,  and  otlier  necessaries,  which 
should  be  used  in  Paris,  and  the  proportion 
which  ought  to  be  consumed  by  each  family. 
Tickets,  signed  by  the  municipality,  had  to  be 
obtained  before  any  person  could  make  a  pur- 
chase of  bread  or  meat.  Even  after  this  pre- 
liminary form  had  been  complied  with,  the 
buyer,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  had 
to  attach  himself  to  a  long  chain,  which  was 
fastened  to  the  shops  of  tradesmen,  and  wait 
patiently  till  his  turn  to  be  served  came  round. 
Disputes  continually  occurred  under  this  mode 
of  obtaining  supplies.  The  strong  pushed 
away  the  weak  in  the  struggle  to  seize  the 
best  place  at  the  chain,  and  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  persons  to  have  to  wait  till  midnight. 
The  manner  in  which  Providence  has  furnished 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  to  large 
cities,  through  the  operation  of  private  in- 
terests, which  regulate,  with  wonderful  exact- 
ness, the  supply  in  proportion  to  the  demand, 
is  a  subject  calculated  to  fill  every  reflecting 
mind  with  admiration.  In  their  insane  desire 
entirely  to  remodel  the  structure  of  society,  the 
revolutionary  party  endeavoured  to  improve 
upon  the  designs  of  Omnipotence.  The  misery 
which  attended  their  abortive  efforts  demon- 
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strates  tlie  folly  of  all  such  attempts,  and  proves 
the  superiority  of  our  existing  social  system 
over  the  fanciful  schemes  of  co-operation  devised 
by  socialists  and  other  theorists  of  our  own  day. 
Amidst  all  the  eddies  of  the  revolutionary 
current,  Robespierre  had  contrived  to  maintain 
his  position  at  the  helm  of  the  vessel  of  the 
state.  Possessing  a  frothy  species  of  eloquence, 
combined  with  great  skill  in  pandering  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  mob,  together  with  a  repu- 
tation for  incorruptibility,  he  retained  his  popu- 
larity and  power,  amidst  the  tempest  of  ruin 
which  fell  on  the  public  men  of  the  times. 
The  slightest  intimation  of  his  will  was  as  law 
to  the  revolutionary  committees,  and  hands 
trembling  with  terror  were  ever  ready  to  ap- 
plaud his  speeches  in  the  convention.  His 
influence  was  predominant  also  in  the  Jacobin 
club.  Regal  honours  even  were  offered  to  him, 
but  declined  with  affected  moderation.  An 
armed  body  guard,  composed  of  violent 
Jacobins,  continually  attended  him  for  his  pro- 
tection against  assassination,  with  which  he 
was  not  unfrequently  menaced.  The  most 
fulsome  adulation  was  poured  upon  him,  and 
letters  were  addressed  to  him  as  "  The  envoy 
of  God,"   "  The    New  Messiah,"    "  The  New 
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Orpheus."  Robespierre  had  not  failed  to  per- 
ceive that,  debauched  as  was  the  pubHc  mind 
of  France,  it  had  received  with  dissatisfaction 
the  impious  mummeries  of  the  atheistical 
party,  which  had  planned  the  festival  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason.  As  a  means  of  augmenting 
his  popularity,  therefore,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
convention  to  pass  two  decrees — the  one 
recognising  the  existence  of  God,  the  other 
acknowledging  what  was  termed  "  the  con- 
soling principle  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 
A  day  was  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  a 
festival  in  honour  of  these  doctrines.  Atheism 
had  been  tried — but  the  community,  degraded 
as  it  was,  had  evinced  by  their  yearnings  after 
some  object  of  worship,  that  it  abhorred  the 
awful  system,  and  the  attempt  was  now  to  be 
made  to  give  them  something  which  should  at 
least  bear  the  name  of  religion.  David,  the 
painter,  was  accordingly  instructed  to  arrange  a 
species  of  mythological  procession.  A  large 
body  of  the  population  of  Paris,  divided  into 
bands  of  young  women  and  matrons,  and  old 
men  and  youths,  carrying  oaken  boughs  and 
drawn  swords,  marched  to  the  Tuilleries.  The 
convention  also  walked  in  a  body,  headed  by 
Robespierre,  the  high-priest  of  the  new  religion, 
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who  bore  in  his  hand  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and 
ears  of  corn.  Upon  an  elevated  spot,  some 
pasteboard  figures,  intended  to  represent  Athe- 
ism, Discord,  and  Anarchy,  had  been  erected. 
After  a  speech  by  Robespierre,  a  hghted  torch 
was  apphed  to  the  figures.  "When  they  had 
been  burned,  a  statue  of  Wisdom,  much  be- 
grimmcd  by  smoke,  rose  from  their  ashes,  by 
means  of  some  machinery  arranged  for  the 
purpose.  The  young  men  then  brandished 
their  swords,  the  matrons  waved  their  children, 
and  the  young  women  scattered  flowers.  Such 
was  the  national  recognition,  by  France,  of  the 
God  whom  it  had  so  impiously  disowned.  No 
voice  of  repentance  was  heard — ^no  tears  of 
contrition  were  shed,  for  the  enormous  sins 
which  had  been  committed.  The  whole  cere- 
mony was  nothing  more  than  an  additional 
insult  to  the  Majesty  of  heaven  ;  and  it  is 
difliculfc  to  decide,  whether  greater  impiety 
marked  the  day  on  which  God  was  publicly 
disavowed  by  France,  or,  that  on  which  he 
was  professed  to  be  restored  to  its  homage  and 
worship. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  ceremony,  which  has 
just  been  described,  would  have  had  some  effect 
in    mitigating   the   revolutionary   frenzy,   and 
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lessening  the  number  of  executions.  The  latter, 
however,  went  on  with  unabated  frequency. 
In  Paris  alone,  within  little  more  than  the 
space  of  five  weeks,  twelve  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  persons  were  condemned  to  death.  A 
trench  had  to  be  dug  in  order  that  the  stream 
of  blood  from  the  scaffold  might  be  carried  off, 
and  a  tannery  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  washed  leather  from  tlie  skins 
of  the  bodies  which  had  been  decapitated.  The 
progress  of  the  destroying  angel,  however,  was 
to  be  stayed,  and  the  cup  of  trembling  removed 
from  France  for  a  season.  Symptoms  of  humane 
feeling,  long  dormant,  began  to  be  manifested 
among  the  populace.  "Does  Robespierre," 
they  murmured,  "  think  us  cannibals,  that  he 
offers  us  so  many  dead  bodies?"  The  shops 
in  the  streets  were  closed  when  the  melancholy 
procession  of  prisoners,  led  forth  for  execution, 
was  passing.  In  vain  was  the  guillotine  erected 
in  a  different  part  of  Paris — the  murmurs  of  the 
populace  still  continued.  Inflamed  with  malig- 
nant envy,  and  distrustful  of  all  around  him, 
Robespien*e,  notwithstanding  these  indications 
of  popular  feeling,  still  meditated  farther  execu- 
tions, and  hinted  even  at  his  intention  of  deci- 
mating the  convention.    The  hoiu-  of  retribution 
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-vvas,  however,  at  hand.  The  members  of 
the  convention  became  alarmed  for  their  own 
safety,  and  determined  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort  to  rescue  themselves  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  tyrant.  A  list  of  deputies  proscribed  by 
Kobespierre  happened  to  be  seen  by  his  hair- 
dresser, who  gave  information  to  the  parties 
that  were  in  danger.  According  to  other 
accounts,  some  of  the  proscribed  deputies  were 
dining  with  Robespierre.  The  weather  being 
hot,  the  company  had  left  their  coats  in  the 
lobby.  One  of  the  deputies  having  slipped  out 
from  the  room  unperceived,  examined  the 
papers  in  Eobespierre's  pocket,  and  there,  to 
his  horror,  discovered  the  fatal  list,  with  his 
own  -  name  inscribed  upon  it.  No  time  was 
lost  in  organizing  a  decided  resistance  to  the 
farther  progress  of  Robespierre's  cruelty.  It 
was  determined  to  beard  him  in  the  hall  of  the 
convention,  the  spot  where  so  long  he  had 
reigned  with  unresisted  sway.  On  the  27th  of 
July,  (1794,)  the  hour  of  attack  arrived. 
Robespierre  was  not  without  premonitions  of 
the  danger  which  awaited  him,  but  a  judicial 
infatuation  seemed  to  have  seized  him,  for  he 
neglected  to  take  the  proper  means  of  warding 
off  the  blow.     As  he  sat  down  on  his  usual 
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seat,  his  knees  trembled,  and  the  colour  iled 
from  his  lips.  A  violent  debate  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  deputy  named  Tallien,  who 
knew  that  his  death  was  intended,  moved  the 
committal  of  Robespierre  to  prison,  and  the 
infliction  of  death  upon  him,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  trial.  A  loud  tumult  followed  this 
address,  in  the  course  of  which,  Eobespierre  in 
vain  tried  to  obtain  a  hearing.  "  Down  with 
the  tyrant ! "  broke  from  almost  every  lip. 
Eobespierre  turned  for  support  to  the  benches 
where  a  few  relics  of  the  Girondist  party  still 
sat.  "  Retire,"  said  these  deputies,  "  Vergniaud 
and  Cordorcet  have  sat  here."  "  To  you,  O 
virtuous  men  of  the  plain,  I  appeal,"  continued 
the  miserable  man,  addressing  another  section 
of  the  house,  t  No  answer  was  returned  to  his 
despairing  entreaty.  "  President  of  assassins," 
he  then  shouted  out,  "  I  demand  speech  of  thee 
for  the  last  time."  Thuriot,  the  president, 
whose  life  had  been  threatened  by  Robespierre, 
drowned  his  cries  by  ringing  his  bell.  The 
wretched  man  sank  on  his  seat  exhausted  ; 
his  lips  were  livid  and  covered  with  froth, 
and  his  tongue  unable  to  articulate.  "  The 
blood  of  Danton  chokes  thee!"  screamed  some 
of  the  deputies  ;   and,  amidst  wild  outcry  and 
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savage  exultation,  sentence  was  pronounced 
against  him,  with  his  brother,  and  some  other 
violent  partisans ;  he  was  immediately  delivered 
in  charge  to  the  oflScers,  who,  for  some  time, 
trembled  to  apprehend  him.  An  unsuccessful 
effort  was  made  by  the  Jacobins  of  Paris,  to 
rescue  him.  Finding  all  hopes  of  succour  in 
vain,  Eobespierre  applied  a  pistol  to  his  head, 
with  which,  however,  he  was  able  only  to 
shatter  his  under  jaw.  His  companions  in 
captivity  endeavoured,  also,  with  like  want  of 
success,  to  terminate  their  existence  by  suicide. 
The  whole  party  were  hastily  carried,  in  their 
bleeding  and  mangled  state,  to  the  guillotine,  a 
bandage  having  been  tied  round  Eobespierre's 
jaw.  A  great  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the 
execution,  which  took  place  amidst  manifesta- 
tions of  general  joy.  Robespierre,  on  his  way 
to  the  scaffold,  kept  his  eyes  shut.  He  could 
not,  however,  close  his  ears  against  the  execra- 
tions of  the  mob.  A  woman  sprang  upon  the 
car  which  conveyed  him  to  the  instrument 
of  death,  and,  waving  her  hand  over  him, 
exclaimed,  "  Murderer  of  my  kindred,  thy 
death  makes  me  rejoice  !  Descend  to  the  grave, 
laden  with  the  reproaches  of  every  wife  and 
mother  in  France  I "     One  of  the  guards,  after 
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looking  at  the  miserable  man  for  some  time, 
exclaimed  "with  emotion,  "  Yes  !  Kobespierre — 
yes  !  there  is  a  God."  After  he  had  been  tied 
to  the  fatal  plank,  the  executioner  tore  off  the 
bandage  which  bound  his  bleeding  jaws.  The 
miserable  man  uttered  a  loud  scream,  which,  in 
another  moment,  was  hushed  in  the  silence  of 
death.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  executioner's  axe, 
a  shout  of  exultation  was  raised  by  the  spec- 
tators ;  "  a  shout,"  observes  an  eloquent  writer, 
"prolonged  not  only  over  Paris,  but  over 
France — over  Europe,  and  down  to  this  genera- 
tion." Such  was  the  end  of  Eobespierre. 
After  his  death,  many  interesting  papers,  found 
in  his  repositories,  were  published  by  order  of 
the  convention.  Some  of  these  Avere  anony- 
flmous  letters,  threatening  him  with  assassination. 
Others  were  reports  from  spies,  detailing,  with 
ridiculous  minuteness,  the  private  proceedings 
of  members  of  the  convention.  One  of  these 
communications,  for  instance,  reported  all  the 
motions  of  a  deputy  of  the  name  of  Legendre, 
from  the  hour  of  his  leaving  his  residence  in 
the  morning,  till  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
assembly,  and  then  added,  that  he  was  seen  to 
yawn  several  times  during  the  reading  of 
documents  which  were  of  importance  to  the 
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republic!  A  letter,  from  the  editor  of  the 
leading  journal  of  Paris,  was  also  found,  solicit- 
ing Robespierre's  protection,  and  appealing,  as 
a  proof  of  his  fidelity,  to  the  circumstance  of 
his  newspaper  having  reported  in  full  all  the  • 
speeches  of  the  Mountain  party  at  the  king's 
trial,  while  it  gave  only  garbled  extracts  from 
those  of  their  opponents ! 

Even  for  Robespierre,  apologists  have  been 
found.  Some  Frenchmen,  in  the  present  day, 
have  lauded  his  acts  of  atrocity  as  justifiable ; 
while  others,  adopting  a  more  moderate  course, 
have  declared,  (probably  with  some  degree  of 
truth,)  that  he  was  desirous,  for  some  time 
before  his  death,  of  returning  to  a  humane 
course,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  from  the  force 
of  circumstances.  Admitting  the  possibihty  of. 
this  explanation,  it  will  form  no  justification  of 
Robespierre;  only  illustrating  the  difficulty  of 
retracing  the  steps,  when  a  career  of  wickedness 
has  been  entered  upon,  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  perpetration  of  one  crime  leads  on 
to  the  commission  of  others.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  conclude,  notwithstanding  what  some 
writers  have  stated  of  his  early  youth,  that 
Robespierre  originally  was  more  than  ordinarily 
ferocious.     From  his  conduct,  when  he  first 
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entered  public  life,  there  are  many  reasons  to 
adopt  a  different  supposition.  Had  any  one, 
when  he  resigned  his  situation  as  judge, 
rather  than  condemn  a  prisoner  to  death,  and, 
when  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  all  capital 
punishments,  foretold  the  ocean  of  innocent 
blood  which  he  would  afterwards  shed — he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  recoiled  in  horror  from 
the  prospect,  and  exclaimed,  as  did  Hazael, 
under  almost  analogous  circumstances,  "  Is  thy 
servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great 
thing?"  2  Kings  viii.  13.  The  career  of 
Robespierre,  in  short,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
warning  of  the  fatal  effects  of  infidelity  in  sear- 
ing the  heart — as  an  example  of  the  depths  of 
guilt  into  which  a  man  may  plunge,  when  the 
restraints  of  Divine  grace  have  been  shaken  off ; 
and,  above  all,  as  a  pyoof  of  the  necessity  of 
seeking,  in  earnest  prayer,  the  Holy  Spirit's  aid, 
to  strengthen  human  weakness,  in  the  hour 
of  temptation  and  difiiculty.  May  the  light, 
awful  and  lurid  as  it  is,  which  shines  as  from 
a  beacon,  in  the  career  of  Robespierre,  not  be 
diffused  in  vain ! 


CHAPTER   X. 

Reaction  In  France  after  the  death  of  Robespierre,  and  return 
of  the  nation  to  sentiments  of  moderation— Closing  reflections 
on  the  French  revolution. 

With  the  death  of  Eobespierre  terminates  all 
the  romance  and  nearly  all  the  interest  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  intelligence  of  the 
dictator's  downfall  was  the  signal,  throughout 
France,  for  an  almost  instantaneous  return  to 
sentiments  of  moderation  and  clemency.  The 
prisons  were  emptied  of  their  victims — the 
revolutionary  committee  broken  up — and  the 
leaders  of  the  Jacobin  faction  compelled  to  quit 
the  country.  The  convention  too,  warned,  by 
the  past,  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  anarchy,  re- 
modelled the  constitution  on  a  basis  which  it 
was  hoped  would  bridle  popular  licence  for  the 
future.  "  The  heads  of  those  who  framed  it," 
remarks  a  writer,  "  had  been  so  long  worn  in  a 
state  of  insecurity,  that  their  love  for  political 
change  was  completely  cooled." 
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The  future  career  of  the  new  government 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  history  of  France 
than  to  a  narrative  of  the  French  revolution. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  add,  that  the  constitution 
just  referred  to  succumbed,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  period,  to  the  military  power  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Thus,  after  having  for  years 
chased  a  phantom,  which  falsely  bore  the 
appearance  of  liberty,  the  French  people  at 
last  discovered  that  they  had  made  all  their 
vast  sacrifices  only  to  groan  beneath  the  yoke 
of  an  absolute  and  bloodthirsty  despot. 

The  observations  made  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  length- 
ened exposition  of  the  lessons  it  supplies.  By 
way  of  recapitulation,  however,  the  reader's 
attention  may  be  once  more  briefly  drawn  to 
some  practical  conclusions,  which  seem  fairly 
deducible  from  the  sketch  we  have  given. 

1.  The  history  of  the  French  revolution 
shows  the  necessity  of  a  nation  being  prepared 
for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  by  habits  of 
self-government,  produced  by  religious  training. 
Had  the  population  of  France  been  accustomed 
to  -view  outrage  and  violence  in  the  light  in 
which  those  crimes  are  regarded  by  the  word 
of  God,  the  history  of  the  revolution  would  not 
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have  been  written  in  characters  of  blood.  The 
facts  we  have  narrated  amply  prove  that  no 
large  measure  of  real  liberty  can  be  enjoyed  by 
a  community  whose  masses  are  enslaved  by 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  passion. 

2.  The  history  of  the  French  revolution 
shows  the  danger  to  which  a  state  is  exposed  by 
opposition  to  all  reformation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  rash  and  precipitate  changes  on  the 
other.  The  court  party  of  France  might  have 
averted,  or  greatly  lessened,  the  force  of  the 
revolutionary  torrent,  had  they  not  obstinately 
opposed  the  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  age 
suggested  by  Turgot.  When  the  opportunity 
of  effecting  solid  improvements  in  their  social 
condition  arrived,  the  people  also  threw  away 
the  advantages  within  their  grasp  by  despising 
moderate  measures,  and  rushing  bhndly  on  into 
new  and  untried  organic  change. 

3.  The  history  of  the  French  revolution 
shows  that  true  liberty  is  essentially  different 
from  popular  licence,  and  that  it  is  equally 
injured  by  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  mob  on  the  other.  The 
evils  which  led  to  the  revolution  may  be  traced 
back,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  vices  of  those 
absolute  monarchs^  who  had  swayed  the  sceptre 
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of  France,  uncontrolled  by  any  eifective  check; 
Dut  candour  compels  us  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  crimes  which  these  monarchs  committed  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  were  paralleled  by  the 
atrocities  of  the  mob  within  the  short  period  of 
five  years.  True  liberty  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  temporal  blessings  which  the  Almighty 
can  bestow  on  any  nation ;  deep,  therefore,  ought 
our  gratitude  to  be  for  the  large  measure  of  it 
which  Britain  has  so  long  enjoyed,  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  preserved,  alike 
from  the  encroachments  of  despotism  and  the 
invasions  of  popular  anarchy. 

4.  From  the  French  revolution,  the  lower 
classes  may  also  learn  the  danger  of  yielding  to 
demagogues,  who  pander  to  their  passions,  and 
prescribe  for  the  real  or  fancied  evils  of  their 
condition,  the  remedies  of  outrage  and  violence. 
The  apostle  Peter  has  described  a  class  of  men 
as  speaking  "  great  swelling  words  of  vanity," 
and  as  being  "  themselves  the  slaves  of  corrup- 
tion," while  they  promise  men  liberty,  2  Peter 
ii.  18, 19.  This  description  was  exactly  fulfilled 
in  such  characters  as  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robes- 
pierre. With  the  language  of  liberty  continually 
on  their  lips,  their  hearts  beat  with  tyranny, 
and  their  hands  were  full  of  blood.     The  use  of 
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physical  orce  was  their  panacea  for  all  the  evils 
of  the  state.  In  the  wide-spread  ruin  which 
followed;  in  the  destruction  of  the  poor  man's 
comforts ;  in  the  diminution  of  his  wages  ;  in  the 
ruin  of  the  capitalist ;  in  the  paralysing  of  com- 
merce ;  and  in  the  famine  and  starvation  which 
ensued — the  English  labourer  and  mechanic 
may  see  the  fruits  which  would  follow  if  the 
doctrines  disseminated  by  demagogues,  even  in 
our  own  day,  were  reduced  to  practice.  Leaving, 
however,  the  discussion  of  the  political  conse- 
quences of  the  French  revolution,  we  turn  to 
the  examination  of  those  moral  and  religious 
lessons  which  it  is  more  especially  fitted  to 
teach ;  and — 

1.  We  are  furnished  by  it  with  an  illustration 
of  the  truth,  that  long  delay  in  the  punishment 
of  sin  affords  no  ground  to  the  unrepenting  sin- 
ner for  expecting  ultimate  impunity.  For  many 
ages  France,  as  a  nation,  had  been  stained 
with  great  and  flagrant  iniquities.  It  had 
massacred  the  saints  of  God  on  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's day ;  it  had  wasted  them  with  misery 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  xiv. ;  its  government 
had  been  stained  with  corruption ;  its  kings  had 
waged  unjust  wars;  its  court  had  revelled  in 
impurity;  profligacy  and  wickedness  had  run 
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not ;  scoffers,  too,  had  arisen,  defying  tlie  ven- 
geance of  God,  and  exclaiming,  "  Where  is  the 
promise  of  his  coming?"  Yet,  during  all  this 
period,  the  day  of  punishment  only  lingered. 
The  long-suffering  mercy  of  God  had  waited  to 
give  space  for  repentance  ;  but  when  mercy 
after  mercy  passed  unimproved,  when  warning 
after  warning  fell  unheeded,  when  the  cup  of 
national  iniquities  became  fiill,  the  wasting 
tide  of  misery  rolled  like  a  deluge  over  the 
land. 

2.  We  may  further  learn  the  miserable  fruits 
which  spring  from  infidelity.  In  the  events  of 
this  period,  the  socialist,  and  the  disciples  of 
that  school  which  expects  the  progressive 
improvement  of  society  from  the  influence  of 
education  and  refinement,  unaided  by  religious 
principle,  may  see  their  doctrines  thrown  into 
the  crucible  and  reduced  to  dross.  The  men 
who  led  the  course  of  the  revolution  were 
distinguished,  in  general,  for  their  intellectual 
powers  ;  but,  as  a  body,  they  ridiculed  and 
trampled  on  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God. 
The  result  proved  that,  in  doing  so,  they  had 
thrown  away  the  only  chart  by  which  they 
could  have  been  extricated  from  their  diffi- 
culties,   and    that   religious    principle  is  the 
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key-stone  of  the  social  system,  whicli,  when 
withdrawn,  leaves  the  edifice  in  ruins. 

Lastly,  from  the  history  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, we  see  the  misery  which  follows,  when 
men  are  left  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  ways. 
During  the  "  reign  of  terror,"  the  veil  thrown 
over  the  corruptions  of  the  human  heart  by 
education,  and  by  the  conventional  usages  of  so- 
ciety, was  torn  aside,  and  man  became  almost  a 
demon.  The  softer  affections  disappeared,  and 
rage  and  cruelty  occupied  their  place.  In  the 
state  of  society  in  France  during  this  period, 
we  may  see  faintly  foreshadowed,  one  portion 
of  the  sufferings  of  that  world  of  misery,  where 
God  shows  no  grace,  and  where  all  the  restraints 
of  providence  being  withdrawn,  the  malice  of 
men  and  devils  shall  rage  with  unmitigated 
ferocity;  where  the  worm  shall  not  die,  where 
the  fire  shall  never  be  quenched,  ^nd  where 
remaineth  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever. 
What  soul,  however  thoughtless,  does  not  trem- 
ble at  the  bare  possibility  of  passing  into  such 
an  awful  eternity!  Yet,  reader,  unless  thou 
art  born  again  of  the  Spirit — ^unless  thy  sins 
are  washed  away  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  such 
an  eternity  is  thine.  Oh  !  seek  not,  we  beseech 
thee,  to  evade  the  force  of  this  appeal,  by  any 
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dishonest  subterfuge.  Determine  rather  to 
know  the  worst  of  thy  case,  than  to  obtain  a 
false  and  delusive  peace.  Turn,  we  beseech 
thee,  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  See  in  the  blood 
which  flows  from  his  wounds,  the  fountain  in 
which  the  worst  and  vilest  of  sinners  may  wash 
and  be  made  clean.  Hear  the  gracious  invita- 
tion which  flows  from  his  lips  :  "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest :  take  my  yoke  upon  you, 
and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls  : 
for  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light," 
Matt.  xi.  28 — 30.  Cast  thyself  noiv  at  his 
feet,  believing  that  he  is  able  and  willing  to 
save  thee  to  the  uttermost.  Come  to  him  like 
the  leper  of  old,  all  vile  and  unrighteous  as  thou 
art,  and  cry  in  earnest  and  believing  prayer, 
"  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean," 
Matt.  viii.  2.  Implore  him  to  shed  abroad  in 
thy  heart,  feelings  of  true  contrition  for  sin. 
Entreat  him  to  give  thee  the  aid  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  utterly  to  renounce  and  forsake  thy 
corruptions.  Oh !  happy,  happy  is  the  man 
who  thus  seeks.  In  due  season  shall  the  prayer 
of  faith  be  answered  more  abundantly  than  he 
can  ask  or  think.     To  terror  and  alarm,  shall 
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succeed  joy  and  peace  in  believing  ;  a  sense  of 
■Reconciliation  with  God,  and  deliverance  from 
the  love  and  power  of  sin.  Even  in  this  life 
shall  foretastes  of  the  bliss  of  heaven  be  at 
times  vouchsafed ;  afflictions  will  come,  but 
they  shall  be  sanctified ;  death  will  arrive,  but 
its  sting  shall  be  extracted ;  until,  at  last,  the 
soul,  rendered  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light,  shall  be  translated  to  the 
paradise  of  God,  there  to  taste  of  endless  enjoy- 
ments, beyond  the  power  of  human  tongue  to 
utter  and  of  human  mind  to  conceive  I 
/ 
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